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Social Forces 


A Foreword Fortnightly by the Editor 


OTHER WAYS OF SERVING THE COMMUNITY 


We are just now passing through a period in which the great reputations 
are gained by the exploiter of sensational exposures, the merciless inquisitor, 
and the faithful public servant who punishes the guilty. One district attorney 
becomes governor because he puts boodlers in jail, and another fails of nomina- 
tion because he has disappointed the public opinion which demanded con- 
spicuous victims, while the candidate who is chosen by the same convention is 
one who although not in public office has done more than any half dozen district 
attorneys to give ominous meaning to penal statutes which, prior to the activity 
of his privately hired attorney, had had some political but no penological signifi- 
cance. 

This glorification of the policeman fearlessly hitting a head wherever he 
sees it, and of the professional informer who, not being charged with any specific 
public duty, merely from choice, or for personal advantage, devotes his energy 
and his money to the discovery, exposure. and punishment of crime in high 
places, is a somewhat new phenomenon. There is one respect in which it satis- 
fies in a rough way our sense of justice. Petty offenders of various kinds have 
for a long time had to contend not only with policemen, courts and _ jails, 
but also with voluntary agencies animated by a desire to help individuals who 
give up their criminal propensities and in addition by a determination to pursue 
unrelentingly those who do not. .Vagrants, gamblers, purveyors of obscene 
literature, keepers of disorderly houses, parents who maltreat their children, per- 
sons who abuse dumb animals, and even small children who sell newspapers, are 
each the special object of solicitude for some society which supplements what 
the state, acting through the ordinary channels for the enforcement of the laws, 
would be likely to do. Why should we not, therefore, look with approval on 
similar movements, even if somewhat differently organized and led, for keep- 
ing the more powerful and influential among us from transgressing the statutes 
which on their face seem to have been enacted especially for them? There is 
no reason why we should not, and in fact we do. Our objection is only to 
the present tendency to exalt the discovery and the punishment of a criminal, 
whether great or small, as the most conspicuous and beneficent type of service 
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which it is possible to render to the community. It is a fundamental service 
but it is not the only fundamental service, and our gratitude towards those 
who perform it may safely be kept within reasonable bounds. 

The fact is that we attach altogether too much importance in general to 
the more conspicuous acts and omissions of our public officials. We both praise 
and blame them immoderately. And especially we exaggerate at every point 
the importance of the negative service of restraining criminals. It is, we repeat, 
a necessary, but it is not the noblest or most glorious service which it is possible 
for a man to give his fellows. One star differeth from another in glory and 
the difference depends doubtless. somewhat on the point of view of the observer. 
From that of the student of social forces, the conserver of the public health, 
the inspector of tenements, the cleaner of streets, the teacher in the schools, or 
the manager of parks and playgrounds, is contributing rather more to the 
real welfare of society than the prosecutor of crime, and it is not unlikely that 
this is equally true of other citizens who are not holding public office at all, 
and who do not look upon themselves especially as servants of the public. The 
man who builds railways, or unites them into a system, who improves the 
markets or develops a new and more economical method of retail trade, who 
invents more effective machinery, or perfects a more nutritious food, or finds 
the cause and cure of a disease—these men also are public benefactors. The 
North River and East River tunnels—those extraordinary engineering and 
financial projects which are even now in process of realization—are typical of 
such achievements. Progress depends upon those who do such things rather 
more than upon the policemen, whether of the big stick or the ordinary type. 
Laws to prohibit fast driving and rebates in restraint of trade, to use again 
illustrations to which we have previously referred in another connection, are 
necessary, but they do not of themselves promote trade or transportation, 
or contribute directly to human happiness or well-being. All due credit to 
those who are called to the somewhat disagreeable work of keeping order and 
perform their duties impartially, but let us give recognition first of all to those 
who have actually done something to make life fuller, more satisfying, better 
worth living for the mass of mankind. There are some who deserve this kind 
of credit and who have also through blindness or wickedness taken an unjust 
price from those whom they have served. Let us, while exacting the penalty 
for the wrong, still not deny the value of the service. If it is fair to give even 
the devil his due, much more appropriate is it for us to give due credit to those 
who have achieved great things in industry, commerce and finance, even though 
we are fully aware of their faults and unsparing in condemnation of the 
faults. 

But there is a brighter side. There is such a thing as legitimate, constructive 
business enterprise, which has no taint of injustice or of an anti-social character. 
In this kind of business the guiding spirits have fully as high a sense of social 
responsibility as the successful prosecuting attorney, or the most fearless 
reporter. They build their personal fortunes on the sound basis of a real service 
to the public. They are the leaders in the practical work of the world. 

Creative artists, wise teachers, in public office, in pulpit, press, or class room, 
and not less than these, able organizers of industry and commerce, are giving 
to society service which is of distinct social value. They may not blatantly put 
forth their claims to recognition and neither the partizan nor the sensational 
press may find it profitable to boom them for public office or public honors; 
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-. but it is they for the sake of whose work the services of the policemen and prose- 
_cutors of criminals are necessary. It is they, rather than the hero of many 
- campaigns, or the “champion of the people” who has unmasked and pilloried 
_ great villains, whom the people should most delight to honor. 


BE CONTENT WITH YOUR WAGES 


We have attempted in our study of social forces to show: first, that there is a 
sufficient moral sanction for the newer laws which impose restrictions on corpora- 
- tions and on those who indulge in new forms of enjoyment—such as the automo- 
bile; and second, that restrictive legislation and sensational exposure of even the 
most powerful criminals do not, like invention in the arts, constructive organiza- 
tion of commerce, or increased efficiency in industry, contribute directly to well- 
being. It is now possible to go one step further, and to make clear that those 
captains and lieutenants of industry who most of all serve their fellow man are 
not only making things which others want, but are conducting their business in a 
social spirit, that is to say, with a due feeling of social responsibility. 

There are doubtless many to whom these phrases have a hollow sound, to 
whom they appear sentimental if not utterly meaningless. The responsibility, 
. however, is there and it is of a threefold character: towards stockholders, towards 
employes, and towards that public for whose benefit the particular trade or in- 
dustry exists. To illustrate, the directors of a charitable institution have a re- 
sponsibility to contributors, a responsibility for its staff of workers, and for its 
beneficiaries. Their responsibility as trustees to those who furnish funds is least 
likely to be overlooked. They are also responsible, however, for the standard of 
living of those who serve them, and, as administrators of relief, for the permanent 
welfare of those who place themselves at the mercy of the institution—using these 
words not with their ordinary harsh implication, but in a more literal and appro- 
priate sense. 

We cite this illustration first because, as is not unnatural, it is precisely in the 
field of philanthropy that this feeling of social responsibility is already most fully 
developed. Although there are many most striking instances in charitable and 
educational institutions of the absence or utter ineffectiveness of the social spirit, 
it remains true that on the whole philanthropy and education are in this respect 
a little in advance of business. And yet there is no sufficient reason why this 
should be so. The customary sneer that business is not philanthropy is, in the 
meaning which it is intended to convey, fallacious. The demand which may rightly 
be made upon officers and directors of business corporations is that which was 
made some twenty centuries ago on a humbler class of servants, namely, that they 
be content with their wages. 

In praise of a class of business men who are not predatory exploiters, we have 
said that they build their personal fortunes upon the sure foundations of service 
to others. This is true whether the result be large or small. Jt is not true of 
directors who take advantage of their inside knowledge, or of their possession 
of a surplus which belongs to others, or of their relations with public officials, or 
of the fact that they have a class of consumers or a community at their mercy, or 
of any other form of privilege, to advance their personal fortunes. Such men, 
and it is to be feared that they are still very numerous, are not content with their 
wages. Their incomes have an element of extortion, or of fraud, or at least of 
privilege, which places them distinctly in the anti-social classes. They will have 
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a long and difficult journey to travel to get across the line into the ranks of busi- 
ness men whose standards are worthy of respect. They cannot possibly develop 
any sound policy of social responsibility until they purge themselves of the con- 
tempt which society rightly feels for them as soon as they are known for what 
they are. 

It may be that President Hadley is right in his view that the improvement of 
public morals will come from the voluntary establishment of standards in public 
and business life, analogous to those now so clearly recognized in law and medi- 
cine, rather than by the legislative creation of new kinds of misdemeanors. But the 
broken hearts resulting from insurance investigations and magazine articles obvi- 
ously help the process along a bit, and the resulting legislation, and even its partial 
enforcement, are likewise a part of the necessary public education. Again, how- 
ever, we wish to emphasize the value of the mere presence in the business world 
of men of great capacity and success, who are acting upon the principle that they 
are responsible—not wholly, of course, but within reason, for those whom they 
employ and for the quality of the goods or services in which they deal, and who 
kecp themselves in position to make a strict accounting of all trust funds. They 
do not lie nor cheat nor steal. They are content with their recognized and legiti- 
mate rewards. They not only perform a service for which the public is willing 
to pay, but they do it in accordance with standards as strict as those of any 
profession, and they raise the standard of living of all whose lives they directly 
affect. Such men must find life worth living. 


To Holiday Shoppers 


A group of the editors and leading 
merchants have joined with representa- 
tives of the publication committee of 
CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS in a 
movement to lessen the human cost of 
the holiday rush. A letter has been sent 
out broadcast urging the editors of daily 
newspapers to print a paragraph at the 
head of their editorial columns, asking 
their readers to shop early—early in the 
day and early in December. Similarly 
retail merchants have been asked to in- 
sert a card in their dispiay advertising, 
asking their customers to do this. Fol- 
lowing is the letter: 


Will you join in a movement on a national 
scale to modify the hardships incident to 
holiday shopping? 

Every year the celebration of Christmas 
grows more elaborate. More-presents are 
bought, the crowds are greater, the decora- 
tions are more splendid. 

The problems of the merchants are cor- 
respondingly more complex. The supply 
of labor has to be increased, the pressure at 
every point intensifies. On one hand public 
opinion disapproves long hours and late 
work, particularly for young women, girls 
and children. On the other, merely through 
thoughtlessness, many shoppers defer their 


purchases until the last possible moment, at 
the cost of unnecessary strain upon sales- 
people and delivery force. 


By joint effort of editors and merchants 
the idea can be brought home to millions 
of customers that they can benefit them- 
selves and everyone concerned, if they will 
do their Christmas shopping early in the 
season and early in the day, thus lengthen- 
ing the Christmas shopping period and re- 
ducing the disadvantages which in other 
seasons have attended the Christmas crowds. 


The letter was signed by the follow- 


ing: 


Jacob A. Riis, 

Jacob A. Riis, New York. 

Florence Kelley, secretary National Consum- 
ers’ League. 

S. W. Woodward, Woodward and Lothrop 
Washington, D. C. 

Nathan Straus, R. H. Macy and Co., New 
York. 

Clark Howell, Editor The Atlanta Constitu- 
tion, 

Leigh Reilly, Editor Chicago Evening Post. 

Adolph S. Ochs, Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

Conde Hamlin, Editor St. Paul Pioneer Press. 

Edward W. Bok, Editor The Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 

Edward A. Filene, Wm. Filene’s Sons Company, 
Boston. 
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The Common Welfare 


Paragraphs in Philanthropy and Social Advance 


Significant of the wide- 
spread interest in the de- 
velopment of public educa- 
tion as a social and industrial force, is 
the list of speakers from many states 
who will address the sessions of the 
Social Education Congress, to be held 
in Boston, November 30, December 1 
and 2. 

The interest taken in social and in- 
dustrial phases of education at this time 
in Massachusetts is exemplified by the 
calibre of members of the permanent 
state commission, and by the fact 
that of the men who signed the call 
for a National Society for the Pro- 
motion of Industrial Education, describ- 
ed on another page, six were from the 
Bay State. 

Significant, also, is a recent develop- 
ment in one of the leading industries of 
the commonwealth—shoe manufacture. 
Until this fall there was not a school in 
Massachusetts or in America even, 
where a shoe worker with ambition for 
advancement could get instruction in the 
principles and fundamental operations 
of shoe making. The few purely “trade” 
schools existing which undertake in a 
few weeks to turn out a skilled operator 
such as a cutter, stitcher, etc., are pri- 
marily commercial schemes of their pro- 
moters and are not on the basis of tech- 
nical training. Announcement is made 
that the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation at Brockton has established a 
first school for shoe workers. The in- 
struction includes practical work in pat- 
tern making and a general course of 
demonstrations and lectures covering 
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Congress, 


the whole range of shoe manufacture, 
from treatment of leather to office man- 
agement. To insure thorough work, the 
school is conducted by Brockton and 
Boston men who are known as experts 
in their special branches. The school 


now enrolls about fifty men, most of 


them of the sort which should develop 
future foremen. 


The directors of Syden- 
ham Hospital in East 
116th street, New York 
City, announce that they have just re- 
ceived a gift of $500,000 from Isaac 
Guggenheim, conditional on their se- 
curing an income for the hospital of 
$60,000 annually. The gift is for a new 
building much needed in the district in 
which the hospital is working. What 
the needs are is shown by the fact 
that in the last year the hospital, taxed 
to its utmost, cared for over 2,000 pa- 
tients in the wards and 5,000 in the dis- 
pensaries. The sinking fund of the hos- 
pital started last year has also been en- 
riched by a gift of $60,000 


Sydenham 
Hospital. 


Re eanateere A quarter of a century’s 
1 Workin active work is the record 
Baltimore. 


of the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society of Baltimore. November 
I5 was made the occasion for an anni- 
versary celebration which was held in 
McCoy Hall of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. The meeting was presided over 
by Dr. Ira Remsen, president of the so-~ 
ciety. Dr. Daniel C. Gilman, president 
emeritus of Johns Hopkins University, 
reviewed the growth of the charity or- 
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ganization idea in Baltimore of friendly 
visiting and the spirit of co-operation: 


There was no discovery of a royal remedy 
—it was only the reinforcement of methods 
which had been in vogue for many centuries, 
but which had fallen into disuse when the 
easier mode of giving dole, without the 
study of cases, was insidiously spread 
abroad. : 


In conclusion Dr. Gilman gave the 
following as a partial summary of what 
charity ‘organization has stood for in 
Baltimore: 


Giving strength to the feeble, sustenance 
to the suffering, advice from physicians and 
lawyers where it was needed, constant and 
intelligent sympathy, opportunities for work 
to those who were willing to labor, restora- 
tion to the paths of temperance and right 
conduct, the encouragement of home life 
and the building up of character. 


In telling how early opposition to the 
Charity Organization Society was finally 
broken down Charles J. Bonaparte, sec- 
retary of the navy, had this to say: 


When this society was organized it had 
to contend with the antagonism that was 
buttressed by amiable, and to a certain ex- 
tent, intelligent, critics. These critics con- 
tended that we laid the greater stress on the 
second instead of the first word of our title; 
that the “charity” was in danger of being 
suffocated under the “organization.” To 
deny this we have had to let time prove that 
it was not so, and I find to-day, looking back 
over the twenty-five years of existence, that 
there is an astonishing difference in the way 
in which the people of Baltimore regard the 
problem with which we are called upon to 
deal and for which we formerly encountered 
so much opposition. We have taught the 
public that it is wrong to waste their money 
in prolonging cases which they were per- 
suading themselves they were remedying. 
We have proved that we are not giving peo- 
ple an excuse for not giving, but are leaving 
them no excuse for giving in that lazy, easy 
fashion that does not concern itself with the 
worthiness of its object. but simply demands 
that it give with no investigation, which 
means no trouble to itself. We have proved 
that the truth has only to be given a fair 
field and it will in time win its way. 


Jeffrey R. Brackett, 
director of the Boston 
School for Social Work- 
ers, but long identified with the Fed- 
erated Charities of Baltimore, spoke on 
the relation of organized charity to the 


larger life of the community. In part 
he said: 


Organized 
Charity in Its 
Larger 
Relations. 
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There is much evidence to the contribu- 
tions of organized charity to our better com- 
munity life. . The work for which 
we stand means the patient, persistent doing 
of many little tasks. If we are truly inter- 
ested in the education of a child, we turn to 
see the opportunities for education, the re- 
quirements for school attendance, the condi- 
tions of child labor, the hygiene of occupa- 
tions, the housing of working people, the 
provision for rapid transit. So the worker 
of organized charity is led to our city halls 
that offices of administration may be 
strengthened; is led to our state houses that 
bad legislation may be prevented, that good 
legislation may be secured. . 

My plea, in brief, is that efficient public 
aid is a part of good government; that wise 
charity is an attribute of good citizenship; 
that administration and legislation touching 
the needy, if they be good and lasting, must 
rest largely on a clear understanding of the 
problems of need; that the little tasks of 
charity are the best preparation for the 
larger tasks; that real social work with the 
needy will teach an abiding conviction of 
the possibilities of usefulness in the many, 
and the duty of all working together for the 
common good; that~such a conviction is 
fundamental to belief in democracy. 

The two notable marks of our age seem 
to some of us to be the spread of the scien- 
tific spirit and method and the growth of 
democracy. Many are the serious problems 
to be faced in the next few years; many will 
be the remedies suggested which deal with 
men or masses and by short-cut ways. Re- 
forms will come, we grant, by legislation and 
administration, but in securing real reform 
a large part must be played by those who 
work by the principles for which organized 
charity stands. 


Prophesying growth for the charity 
organization movement, Miss Mary E. 
Richmond of Philadelphia, the first sec- 
retary of the Baltimore society, said: 


During the next twenty-five years the so- 
cial workers are facing the problem of keep- 
ing a balance between prevention and cure. 
We are being told now that we give too 
much time to the individual; the time has 
come for striking at the roots—we must 
prevent. Prevention and cure are_ set 
against one another as if they were really 
opposed, when in fact the methods of pre- 
vention are the methods of cure. If we fol- 
low the individuals we push onward towards 
large reforms, and large reforms are come 


- to stay. 


In a volume of his recent lectures Dr. 
Osler quotes Cardinal Newman’s idea of the 
immensity of pain which the human race 
has had to endure, of the immensity of pain 
which it must yet endure. But in opposi- 
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tion to the great Cardinal’s view the great 
doctor says how much pain has been pre- 
vented during the past fifty years, and con- 
tinuing, states that the aggregate of pain 
prevented is greater than that which has 
been suffered. At first this seems an im- 
possible statement, but when we think of 
the epidemics that have been prevented by 
science, by the skill in surgery, it does seem 
that the statement may be true. May we 
say after fifty more years of labor along 
organized charity lines, that while there is 
still some pain, some poverty, some sorrow, 
we have worked so well, we have accom- 
plished so much, that the pain which we 
have prevented is greater in the aggregate 
than that which has been endured. 


Pennsylvania holds at pres- 
ent the unique position 
among the states of hav- 
ing large state forestry reservations, a 
state school of forestry devoted exclu- 
sively to training of young men for its 
forest service, liberal forest laws which 
allow of improvement cuttings as well 
as improvement plantings, and finally a 
camp for consumptives, to which ailing 
citizens may go if they cannot, for want 
‘of funds, go to other more expensive 
health resorts. All of these features 
have grown into the forestry work, be- 
come a part of it, and are now in suc- 
cessful operation. It is this combination 
which makes the position of Pennsyl- 
vania unique in the sisterhood of states. 
At the meeting of the American Civic 
Association in Milwaukee, there was 
presented a paper by Dr. J. T. Rothrock 
of Mont Alto, who, as physician and 
forester, has been largely instrumental 
in bringing these things about, and who 
set forth a general plan for utilizing for- 
estry reservations in behalf of public 
health. He estimated that ten thousand 
citizens of Pennsylvania are now in the 
early stages of tuberculosis and could be 
restored to reasonable health under 
proper conditions. His query was: 


Turning 
Trees Into 
Physicians, 


How is this great problem to be met? Is 
care of the indigent consumptive a function 
of state government? In the case of the 
insane we have come to regard state care 
as a measure of public safety, to say nothing 
of humanity. Yet as a matter of fact, the 
unguarded consumptives are probably more 
dangerous to the community than the insane 
persons who are now under state care would 
be if liberated. The latter would be re- 
strained to a certain extent by friends, 
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whereas the public is seldom so guarded 
against the consumptives, who, in all direc- 
tions, are scattering the germs of disease. 


In Pennsylvania he pointed out the 
appropriation made in support of char- 
ities about equals the sum expended for 
public instruction, and the two together 
consume by far the largest part of the 
state revenue. Yet this outlay is quite 
inadequate to meet the care of such num- 
bers as those mentioned. The state must 
care for all or for none, he held, for it 
should not discriminate in favor of a 
portion and against the remainder. As 
a way out, in finding a more economical 
and efficient system, he told of the be- 
ginnings made at the Mountain Camp 
Sanatorium in Franklin County, de- 
scribed on another page, and recom- 
mended the development of such a plan 
in every state; for every commonwealth, 
he held, must have some region which 
would be a desirable site for such col- 
onies. He said: 


It costs something, less, however, than 
any other plan proposed; and bear in mind, 
if you will, that whether you cure these 
whose poverty appeals to your generosity, 
or whether you support them in hospitals 
or county homes and finally lay them to 
rest in a plain coffin, you must and do ulti- 
mately bear the expense. It is cheaper to 
cure them and restore them to the ranks of 
productive citizenship, than to board and 
bury them. 


Equally suggestive was his 


Engage 
in Forestry treatment of the question 
wks as to what was to be 
done with consumptives in whom 


the disease has been arrested, but whose 
financial condition demands that they 
must still be cared for until they are 
able to return to their homes: 


In my own state I believe a wide reach- 
ing economical system is possible, by which 
most if not all of such people may be _ pro- 
vided for. Pennsylvania, as already inti- 
mated, has nearly a million acres of forest 
reservation land. Most of it must be re- 
planted in young trees. To do this work 
not less than a billion seedlings must be 
raised and transplanted into the ground 
where they are to grow. It would require a 
large force of men to raise and transplant 
annually a million trees. Even if this 
were done the task of reforesting the state 
would require a thousand years. Work so 
slowly done would fail utterly to meet the 
economic exigencies which demand for the 
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prosperity of the commonwealth that all of 
our rocky water sheds should be devoted to 
the growth of timber. It would be but a 
drop in the bucket if the state transplanted 
annually four million forest seedlings. That 
would simply cover four thousand acres, or 
six and one-fourth square miles. 
gone into this detail to make clear how 
much work is to be done and how large a 
force it would require to do it. But little 
of the labor required in raising and trans- 
planting seedlings is of a hard or exhaust- 
ing character. Most of it is very light labor. 
It is all out of doors. And so far as my 
own state is concerned, it would be in our 
health belt where the air is purest. Life 
under such: conditions, would for the con- 
valescent consumptive, be more desirable in 
every way than life on a farm, and I believe 
that it would also be safe for the commun- 
ity. In addition to this, willow culture and 
the manufacture of baskets and other wicker 
work could be extensively conducted. Small 
articles of rustic work would furnish an 
endless opportunity for those who had a con- 
structive turn. I believe that there is no 
state in this Union. where the condition of 
the consumptive citizen might not be im- 
proved if it were made possible to change 
an indoor for an outdoor life. May I ask 
you to carry this subject with you to your 
homes? 


The Phila- In working out the details 
agiphia | for the Industrial Exhibit 
Exhibit. = to be held in Philadelphia 


December 8 to 15, a group of dwellers 
in the City of Brotherly Love have been 
confronted with more than one astound- 
ing fact, especially with reference to 
sweat shop conditions. 

To make these conditions as real as 
possible a number of home workers have 
been employed to attend the exhibit, and 
to do their work there exactiy as it is 
done in the home. At the same time an ex- 
planation will be furnished to visitors of 
the number of hours worked, the num- 
ber of pieces finished, and the wages 
paid. In a number of the tenement 
house trades the remuneration is ridicu- 
lously low, falling, in the case of one 
woman who prepared rags for rag car- 
pet to from three and a half to fifteen 
cents a day. 

The Pennsylvania Child Labor Com- 
mittee has furnished a series of one hun- 
dred and twenty pictures of Child Labor 
conditions in Pennsylvania, which will 
be mounted on large cards, and arranged 
in groups according to the geographical 
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distribution of Child Labor. The Con- 
sumers’ League of Bryn Mawr College 
has prepared a series of charts repre- 
senting in graphic form the available 
statistics of sweatshop work, and child 
labor. There will be fourteen of these 
charts, the largest and most important 


being a map of the United States, whith © 


shows the relative number of child la- 
borers in the various states. 

In addition to these, there will be 
exhibits by various associations through- 
out the country, whose work bears more 
or less directly upon these subjects of 
the exhibition. For example, the Re- 
search and Protective Association will 
lay great emphasis upon the subject of 
immigrant women, who are apt to form 
the largest portion of the tenement work- 
ers; the Public Bath Association will 
make an exhibit of conditions, as they 
are, and conditions as they should be, 
with reference to bodily cleanliness in 
the tenement sections; the Octavio Hill 
Association will furnish a_ series of 
charts showing the housing conditions 
of the city and The National Child La- 
bor Committee will exhibit its work. 
The Visiting Nurse Association will 
show conditions as they are, before the 
arrival of a visiting nurse, and after- 
wards. 

A series of talks has been planned 
for the morning, afternoon and evening 


of each day with exception of Sunday. ~ 


The evening lectures are to be more or 
less of a general character. Among the 
speakers will be Charles P. Neill, com- 
missioner of labor, Washington, D. C.; 
Miss Mary McDowell, University of 
Chicago Settlement, Chicago; Miss 
Mary E. Richmond, of Philadelphia, and 
John Spargo of Yonkers, N. Y. The 
afternoon lectures will be illustrated, and 
devoted to the various outside organi- 
zations, each one being allowed an af- 
ternoon during which it may by lantern 
slides, and a general talk show the char- 
acter of its work. 

The interest in the plan is shown by 
the fact that Chicago, Boston, Erie, and 
Jamestown have asked that the Exhibit 
may be sent to them in turn, to display 
with such additional local facts as they 
may be able to collect. 


Power to Improve Old Tenement Conditions 


The United States Su- 
preme Court has upheld 
the New York State 
Courts in their decisions that it is within 
the police power to require modifica- 
tions of old tenements in the interests 
of the public health. The decision is 
of far reaching importance and will be 
reviewed at length in a later issue. 

In this connection special interest is 
attached to a report issued this week by 
Greenwich House descriptive of a group 
of old‘tenements on the lower west side 
of New York. As a piece of descriptive 
sociology some of it might be taken 
from pages of Dickens. 

The neighborhood knows it as “The 
Alley,” say the settlement workers— 
this west side Rookery of nine houses. 
Five of them are rear tenements over- 
looking two courts which are shut off 
from the street except for a low door. 
That low door is within three blocks of 
the great arch which spans Fifth avenue 
at Washington Square. An equal num- 
ber of blocks takes you to Jefferson 
Market, where the police court knows 
“The Alley” for the drunkenness and 
thievery it has bred. An equal number 
takes you to the quiet wards of a hos- 
pital, where the sisters know it for the 
wretched sufferers brought by the am- 
bulance from that sinister doorway. An 
equal number to the school, where the 
teachers know it for the lessons not of 
their teaching which the children of 
“The Alley” have as a heritage from 
these American homes. 

To quote from paragraphs illustrative 
of old tenement conditions at their worst 
in this part of New York: 


Power to Improve 
Old Tenement 
Conditions. 


In the rear tenement of the smaller alley 
there were eight people in the two bedrooms. 
On the ground floor of this house, the sec- 
ond room had no opening for light or air 
and was a storehouse for old and broken 
furniture, rags, wash and garbage. The 
windows and shades of the front room were 
kept tightly closed, so that it was necessary 
to light a match to distinguish objects in 
the room. Opposite, in two similar rooms, 
lived a man and wife The latter “took con- 
sumption in them rooms” and moved away. 
On the floor above in two rooms, putrid and 
reeking with filth, an imbecile lived with 
her son. The rear room was not used be- 
cause it was damp and cold. In the front 
room the dirt and filth of years had collect- 
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ed on the broken furniture. Bad odors were 
thick—fragments of decayed food, ashes, 
slops and a bowl of putrid water. 


On the floor below the Crosses lived their 
friend, Susie Dune. Susie was born in 1886. 
Her mother was a prostitute, who died in 
the house about twelve years ago. She 
had one other child, a girl of seventeen, who, 
like the mother, died of tuberculosis. The 
girl had been married one year and had one 
child. This child died also. Susie’s father 
was about sixty years old, a process server. 
During the day he locked his daughter in, 
for then it was that she slept. She was a 
“street walker’—frequented the saloons in 
the neighborhood ‘and even went with col- 
ored men.” 


One German woman of over sixty, who 
lived under an assumed name, lived in two 
rooms at $8.00 per month. She did occa- 
sional “nursing,” and claimed to have a 
woman boarder who washed irregularly and 
paid towards the rent. In the same house 
lived a Frenchwoman, sixty-seven, who was 
too rheumatic to move. Her son of seven- 
teen, a tailor by trade, earning $5.00 weekly, 
did not often come home and supported her 
spasmodically. Frequently she went hun- 


gry. 
The report concludes: 


Is this rookery an exception, or is it typi- 
cal? Certainly the majority of the citizens 
of the lower West Side in no way resemble 
the personnel of this group. In general, 
the life of this quarter is that of the Ameri- 
can workingman everywhere—full of self- 
respect and capacity. Nevertheless it is 
true that tumble-down houses attract to 
themselves the shiftless, the broken, the 
criminal, the dependent, and of such houses 
this community has more than its quota. 
The hope of the lower West Side lies in 
the possibility of its rebuilding or in the 
drastic alteration of its present houses, 

The picturesqueness of the old village is 
the picturesqueness of decay. New build- 
ings should take the place of the rotten, old 
ones, and the old houses fit to survive should 
receive a more adequate renovation. 

A positive program of housing improve- 
ment should replace the present lethargy. 


American It’s not bombs, but shirts 
Ss ig . 

inert that the Russian revclu- 
Russia. tionary movement needs 


most at this juncture. The terrorists 
can be relied upon to lay hold of instru- 
ments of violence if they have to wreck 
treasure trains to get the funds. But it is 
the great body of the revolutionists who 
are hardest put to carry on their educa- 
tional propaganda—those who are sore 
in body and spirit under the brutal re- 
pression of the bureaucracy—Jews who 
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reckon time from a pogrom when their 
wives were killed or their daughters 
- raped, workingmen bludgeoned by the 
soldiery in the last general strike, and 
villagers who are sending their last ko- 
peks to Siberia to keep the exiles and 
prisoners in the Arctic provinces, their 
sons and brothers from starvation. 
Thousands of young university men 
and women are at work among the vil- 
lagers, the working people and the sol- 
diery, spreading knowledge of the po- 
groms and the dissolution of the Douma. 
They are given a dollar and a half a 
week to support themselves and pay 
traveling expenses. They are zealots, 
idealists, crusaders—carrying their mes- 
sages at whatever risk or cost of self- 
sacrifice. It is for them that funds are 
needed and for stutch everyuay necessities 
as new soles for their shoes, winter 
shirts, even the dollar and a half a week. 


Such statements as these are made by" 


William English Walling whose return 
to this country last week calls attention 
to the venturesome undertaking of a 
group of American social workers in 
Russia. Mr. Walling was one of a 
group of University Settlement men, 
who became interested in the Russian 
revolutionary movement at the time of 
Madame Bereschkovski’s visit to this 
country. He had been a factory in- 
spector in Illinois, and his settlement 
work in New York was among the Jew- 
ish working people of the East Side who 
were stirred by the reports which refu- 
gees and letters from kinsfolk brought 
from Odessa and Kitchineff, Moscow and 
other points. The result was that Wal- 
ling went to Russia, in the belief, as 
he expresses it, “that the American so- 
cial movement could draw inspiration 
and spirit from the depth and breadth 
and self-sacrifice of the Russian revolu- 
tionists”; or to be more concrete, that 
inspired reports, censored dispatches, or 
ordinary journalistic enterprise could 
not be relied upon to give a fair state- 
ment of the progress of events, much less 
to interpret the underlying human con- 
ditions which gave rise to them. To set 
forth to function as the Boswell of an 
empire in revolution is rather a large 
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task for even a middle-westerner, but 
this one addressed himself to it with no 
little definiteness and initiative. Ernest 
Poole, also of the University Settlement, 
had earlier been sent to Russia by The 
Outlook. Walling went there after the 
October manifesto, with him or follow- 
ing him, went Kellogg Durland, for- 
merly assistant head-worker, and Arthur 
Bullard, probation officer of the New 
York Prison Association. St. Peters- 
burg was made their headquarters, but 
Finland, Poland, the Caucasses and 
other provinces were visited, with guides 
and interpreters—the expeditions some- 
times taking several weeks. It is said of 
Bullard that no foreigner has a more 
intimate insight into the workings of 
the various revolutionary groups. Equal 
inquisitiveness was shown by a bullet 
which went through his coat one night | 
on a street barricade in St. Petersburg. 
The most recent undertaking was an ex- 
tensive trip among the peasants, along 
the Volga. The party was made up of 
six Americans and was the subject of 
considerable interest in Russia itself. A 
number of young Russian revolutionary 
students were engaged in St. Petersburg 
to translate Russian publications and 
documents, and an English photographer 
employed. 

Under the name of “Albert Edwards,” 
Bullard has written a series of notable 
reports for Harper’s and Collier's, and 
Durland for The Saturday Evening 
Post, The Boston Evening Transcript, 
a number of monthly magazines, etc. 
The latter is to return to this country 
shortly for a lecturing tour. For both 
these correspondents, to be arrested and 
jailed by the Russian police, was all in 
the day’s work of their journalistic en- 
terprise. Mieanwhile the more definite 
work of carrying on the investigation 
bureau fell to Mr. Walling, whose writ- 
ings have been published in The Amer- 
ican Federationist and The Independent. 

Miss Anna Strunsky, of San Fran- 
cisco, known on the Pacific coast as a 
writer, has been engaged in the work 
throughout, and her marriage with Mr. 
Walling gave a touch of romance to 
the undertaking. 


The National Society for the Promotion ot 


Industrial 


Education 


Paul U. Rellogg 


The manual training movement was 
carried forward to the slogan, “Send the 
whole boy to school.” There is a funda- 
mental note there for those who have 
set out to promote industria! education 
on a national scale. They are men and 
women in a hundred walks of life, em- 
ployers, educators, publicists, 
workers, with a hundred different ideas 
as to what they are jointly driving at and 
the way to go about it. There remains 
the dominating fact, however, that 
among them there is enough of common 
conviction as to the seriousness of the 
situation which they believe the country 
is facing, to crowd an organization meet- 
ing last month in New York, and bring 
together instructors from the new tech- 
nical colleges of the South, superintend- 
ents of schools from the Northwest, 
manufacturers from New _ England, 
foundrymen from the middle states, 
labor leaders from New York, engineers 
from Pennsylvania, settlement workers 
from Chicago, trade school instructors 
from Boston, and so on to the end of 
the list. That these people shouldered 
each other, then, promised anything but a 
ready acceptance of an a priori program 
of national effort, but that they were 
there gave hope of breadth and sanity 
in the undertaking of any long plan. 
What was said on the floor, in the short 
time there was to adopt a constitution 
and elect officers, was for the most part 
not so important as the silent facts of 
the meeting. That a man of national 
influence in a given field had thought 
it worth while to come half way across 
the continent to vote and hand in his 
name on a flimsy slip of paper, meant 
something. That unknown to him his 
neighbor had done the same, meant 
something more. Obviously, this was 
not a payroll problem merely that had 
brought them together; nor a. school- 
room problem; nor an apprenticeship 
problem. Obviously, to devise ways of 
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social 


easing the pinch felt by only one group 
of interests or another was not to solve 
it. Even more broadly social was the 
definition of the movement in the prac- 
tical idealisms of the mass meeting 
which packed old Cooper Union in the 
evening when one speaker or another 
urged “commercial supremacy”’—‘“in- 
dustrial efficiency”—“ craftsmanship ”— 
“citizenship’—“human welfare.” 

The need they articulated, then, was 
an economic one affecting searchingly 
all education and all life. That at least, 
I take it, is the phase to which this na- 
tional society will address itself. It 
means a maturing of the rallying cry 
of the manual training pioneers—a 
movement to “put the whole man to 
work.” When a man’s training has been 
such as to fail to develop the resources 
that are in him, or when his occupation 
is of a sort that fails to call them out, 
then the whole man is not put to work. 

This is not to say that the challenge 
to send the whole boy to school has 
been completely answered. That will 
not be true until medical inspection of 
the schools becomes so general that we 
will be sure that the best part of a boy 
is not shut out by bad vision or a clogged 
throat; until we are sure that no 
large numbers of school children are 
under nourished and underweight; until 
school plants are adequate tc house for 
instance the eighty thousand part time 
pupils in New York and until instructing 
forces are large enough so that more 
of a boy is trained than his teacher can 
lay hold of in a fiftieth part of her time; 
until the child labor campaign every- 
where has rescued those parts of boy- 
hood and girlhood blown into bottles or 
woven into cotton cloth; until a com- 
mensurate school system holds more 
than a tenth of American children be- 
yond the grammar grades and beyond 
that fraction of the receptive years 
which those grades represent. But in a 
very definite sense the manual training 
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gospel has spread with success. It has 
committed the public school to dealing 
with more than the child’s memory. 
The creative powers of hand and imag- 
ination have been wrought with. The 
movement has been a notable advance 
toward that all-round training for life 
which is looked forward to as the edu- 
cational process of the future. 

With these things in mind, it will be 
seen that a call to put the whole man to 
work is not a far cry, and that the 
movement for industrial education is re- 
lated organically to other and funda- 
mental movements in education as well 
as in industry. Its field lies primarily 
between that of elementary education 
or manual training on the one hand and 
on the other hand, that of the engineer- 
ing schools. It is held that the strength 
of the national organization will lie, in 
its initial years at least, in doing its ut- 
most to develop intensively this great 
middle ground, compact as one of those 
foremost in promoting the movement 
expressed it, of a “whole pile of 
things.” 


This he holds is the field 
of direct vocational prep- 
aration, of increasing in 
the largest sense the efficiency of the 
economic unit. The trade school is one 
element. Another is the technical train- 
ing of the youth who are to _ be- 
come the non-commissioned officers of 
industry. Again there is the tremendous 
work ahead of the evening or continua- 
tion schools. These fall into two classes— 
practical, those which aim to extend 
and deepen the practical equipment of 
the man or woman aiready started at 
his trade; and sup ‘mentary even- 
ing schools, which se1 to broaden the 
workman’s mental eq nent and tech- 
nical knowledge by inforcing them 
with courses in drawi applied mathe- 
matics, applied science study of techni- 
cal processes, and metstods. It will be 
remembered that the Massachusetts 
State Commission on »ndustrial Educa- 
tion, in its preliminary report a year 
ago, recommended levislation (which 
was passed) to provics for the “estab- 
lishment and mainten’™*ce of industrial 
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schools in the various centers of the 
state, with the co-operation and consent 
of the municipality involved.” And as 
integral parts in its program, the com- 
mission urged that all towns and cities 
provide elective industrial courses in 
high schools; evening courses for work- 
ers; and part time classes in the prin- 
ciples of the arts for boys and girls be- 
tween fourteen and sixteen who are reg- 
ularly employed the remainder of the 
day in their practice. Not only this; the 
commission urged that the work of ele- 
mentary schools be modified to include 
instruction and practice in the elements 
of productive industry and arts, of a 
character to secure the highest cultural 
as well as practical value. As the basis 
for these recommendations, the com- 
mission had been told at almost every 
hearing that in many industries, manu- 
facture and construction were made 
more difficult and expensive by lack of 
workmen with skill and what was called 
industrial intelligence. By this was 
meant 


mental power to see beyond the task which 
occupies the hands for the moment to the 
operations which have preceded and to those 
which will follow it—power to take in the 
whole process, knowledge of materials, ideas 
of cost, ideas of organization, business sense, 
ree a conscience which recognizes obliga- 
ions. 


More than that, the investigations of 
the commission’s agent, Miss Susan M. 
Kingsbury, into the economic history of 
5.459 children, in 3,157 homes and in 
354 establishments representing fifty-five 
industries, showed that the higher grade 
industries were increasingly reluctant to 
employ children under sixteen. Ninety- 
eight per cent. of such working children 
went into low grade industries, where 
the maximum wage was most quickly 
earned, and where the chance of ad- 
vancement was least. 

Here, then, were “wasted years,” as 
Robert A. Woods has called them, a 
beginning of what in too many in- 
stances prove wasted lives. For this 
breaking down of the old complementary 
relationship between the apprenticeship 
system and the book education of the 
common schools is but an early manifes- 
tation in the trade life of the worker of 
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a whole range of mal-adjustments be- 
tween the human and_ mechanical 
factors in production which have 


come in with modern industrial or- 
ganization. Division of labor has 
in some trades implied  vivisec- 


tion of the laborer. Last winter, for 
instance, the London Charity Organiza- 
tion Society found that large numbers 
of men in the hunger processions had 
been boys turned adrift from factories 
at eighteen and twenty, without training 
or trade, whose only chance at man’s 
wages was as unskilled laborers. They 
were not only unemployed, but unem- 
ployable, these men. 

So long as boys and girls are kept at 
these dead-end occupations, which cramp 
them mentally and stunt them indus- 
trially; so long as we equip immigrant 
children with the English language but 
without American standards of work- 
manship and living; so long as adult 
workmen are kept day after day “polish- 
ing the end of a table leg,” as Mr. 
Mosely put it, or repeating some single 
action of thumb or machine, without 
knowledge of the material they are 
working with, or of the purpose of the 
thing; so long as nothing of creative 
faculty gets past the time clock; so long 
as it is moderately true as Mr. 
Donnelly charged that the only all- 
round mechanics in the railroad busi- 
ness are in the repair shops, just so 
long is the whole man not put to work. 


There is not space here 
for a review of the de- 
velopment of the various 
trade and technical schools and other 
phases of industrial education in this 
country; but the genesis of the gath- 
ering up of these various interests into 
a definite national movement is quickly 
told. 

The responsibility for the organiza- 
tion of the national society rests with 
Professor Charles R. Richards of Teach- 
ers’ College. Last June, in conjunction 
with Dr. Haney, he called together, 
at the Engineers Club in New York, a 
group of fourteen men from New Eng- 
land, New York and Pennsylvania, in- 
terested in industrial education, either 
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as employers, educators, or social 
workers. The result was the appoint- 
ment of an executive committee com- 
posed of Milton P. Higgins, president 
of the Norton Company of Worcester, 
chairman; Professor Richards, secre- 
tary, and President: Henry S. Prit- 
chett of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, M. W. Alexander, en- 
gineer of the General Electric Company, 
Lynn, Mass., and James P. Haney, di- 
rector of Manual. Training, New York 
City. The original intention was to pre- 
pare some definite studies of the need 
for industrial education and the present 
plans for meeting it, as a preliminary to 
organizing a national body. But it soon 
developed that the situation required im- 
mediate action. The strong setting of 
various currents toward industrial edu- 
cation, which had given rise to the 
initial meeting, found expression in so 
many quarters as to demand co-ordina- 
tion at once in a vital and national move- 
ment. 

In his work at Teachers College, and 
for the eleven years previous in charge 
of the trade and technical work at Pratt 
Institute, Professor Richards had known 
these demands as an educator. Other 
members of the committee knew them 
as employers and engineers. It was due 
to this varied experience and to the 
broad-mindedness of the group that in 
sending out an invitation to join in the 
call for a meeting to two hundred rep- » 
resentative men and women, these para- 
graphs were included: 

From the nature of the case the problem 
of industrial education is necessarily a gen- 
eral social problem and, although experi- 
ment and demonstration must depend large- 
ly upon private initiative, the situation can 
be met in the largest sense only by state or 
community action. Because of this wide 
social import of industrial education the 
problem concerns not only the employer and 
the worker, but concerns as well the publi- 
cist, the man of affairs, the social student, 
the economist and the educator, and upon 
their cooperation must depend for its com- 
plete solution. 

The response to this letter 
gave support to the belief 
on which they had gone 
ahead. There was the newspaper man 
who thought the matter “ought to inter- 
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est every man who has a son”; and the 
magazine editor who was interested “even 
more for moral than economic reasons” ; 
the head of a charity organization so- 
ciety who “knew scarcely any cause he 
would more willingly subscribe to”; and 
the head of an organization for work- 
ing women who held that “there is noth- 
ing which has a more far-reaching hold 
upon our future than the problem of 
the unprepared, prospective wage- 
earner.” Perhaps the most adequate ex- 
pression from the point of view of the 
public was that of Mr. Woods, now act- 
ing as temporary secretary of the per- 
manent Massachusetts Industrial Edu- 
cation Commission. He wrote: 


Professor Giddings at the last meeting of 
the National Educational Association, point- 
ed out that every effort restricting child 
labor, would logically require a step in ex- 
tending compulsory education. It would 
seem that the advocates of industrial educa- 
tion ought to be a part in any further move- 
ment for extending the period of compul- 
sory education, so as to pre-empt an addi- 
tional time for’ their purpose. This is per- 
haps a far cry, but it would seem highly im- 
portant that an organized movement for in- 
dustrial education should carefully avoid 
being limited to the discussion of changes in 
the school curriculum, or even the creation 
of new types of schools. Such a movement 
ought to start from a sense of the broad 
economic and social needs and prospects of 
the community as a whole. 


President Roosevelt gave the move- 
ment his endorsement in a letter to be 
read at the Cooper Union meeting. 

The widespread interest among edu- 
cators themselves can be indicated by 
three quotations. A superintendent of 
schools in Montana believed it “a move- 
ment in the right direction at the right 
time.” The head of an institution in 
Maryland thought it “highly desirable 
as part of our large problem of civic ad- 
vancement ;” and the principal of a trade 
school in New Orleans saw in it the pos- 
sible means of “amalgamating forces 
which are at present anything but mu- 
tual in their work and interests.” 


NA Oe As evidence of the interest 
Employers, Of employers, emphatic 
expressions found their 

way into paragraphs written on the let- 
ter-heads of such varied concerns as a 
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large Massachusetts casting company, 
a Connecticut milling machine company, 
a Western manufacturer of scientific in- 
struments, a watchmaker of interna- 
tional reputation, an officer of the na- 
tional foundrymens association and con- 
sulting engineers and contractors in 
numbers. There was the practical state- 
ment of the cement manufacturer who 
wrote that: 


The cement business has come to the 
front faster than the men who have been 
taught to do the work. I think it a most 
essential feature to teach the younger gener- 
ation the cement finishing business. 


The head of a trunk line declared that, 


Through sad experience I appreciate the 
necessity for some considerate action for 
the systematic development of industrial ed- 
ucation, as for years.we have been hampered 
by lack of properly prepared young men, 


One employer reported it impossible 
to get boys with a fair education to 
serve an apprenticeship; and another 
that “we have got to take more time 
to educate our young men if we expect 
to get results.” 

Here is what was said by a New 
England manufacturer: 


Ideas are being developed rapidly. At 
present I am viewing the question from the 
point of view of manufacturers, so that they 
may secure national industrial standing and 
if possible a right sort of industrial su- 
premacy. So I am in danger of thinking 
that professional educators cannot under- 
stand what seems to me necessary and vital. 
The man looking at it from the social side 
may think I am in danger of commercial- 
ism. JI want to make mechanical skill the 
center and basis, and. depend upon -rather 
new sources and channels for mental disci- 
pline and culture, the value of which I ap- 
preciate as vital to the effective skill I want. 


Se et How far labor leaders 
Labor Leaders. WOUld co-operate in the 
movement, or should be 


asked to participate, was one of the first 
problems in statesmanship to be met by 
the promoters of the society. Some em- 
ployers expressed themselves as feeling 
that labor unions would from selfish rea- 
sons, endeavor to block any movement 
for industrial education; and it was 
known that certain labor leaders felt 
that there are employers whose sole in- 
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terest in trade schools was to increase the 
labor force and lower wages. The com- 
mittee decided to 


identify the association from the start as a 
broadly representative movement which is 
dedicated to a fair-minded and earnest study 
of the whole problem, and to avoid the dan- 
ger of being considered a class affair. If 
one element or another draws aside, or gets 
in the way of the movement, the other forces 
must go on without it; but at its initiation 
the committee feels that they have no alter- 
native except to bring this proposition fairly 
before all the elements concerned and _ in- 
vite them to join it. 


It was a Pittsburg educator who held 
that “industrial education most affects 
the industrial classes and they should 
participate.” And it was a New 
York business man who held that 
“there are broad-minded employers and 
also broad-minded trade unionists who 
can work together in the interests of in- 
dustrial training.” That this spirit was 
reciprocal was instanced by letters re- 
ceived from such labor leaders as the 
one who wrote that he was “in sympa- 
thy with any movement that will pro- 
mote industrial education which means 
industrial freedom;’ and another who 
believed that there is ‘a whole lot of 
misapprehension in regard to this sub- 
ject, especially among the ranks of or- 
ganized labor.” 

It is significant that the presidents, 
grand chiefs, or other principal execu- 
tives of thirteen of the national labor or- 
ganizations gave the use of their names 
in the formal call for the meeting. They 
were: 

John R. Alpine, Chicago; United Associa- 
tion Journeymen Plumbers, Gas Fitters, 
Steam Fitters, Steam Fitters’ Helpers. 

A. B. Garretson, Indianapolis; Order Rail- 
way Conductors of America. 

John Golden, Fall River; 
Workers of America. 

William D. Huber, Indianapolis; United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners. 

J. W. Kline, Chicago; International Broth- 
erhood of Blacksmiths and Helpers. 

F. J. McNulty, Springfield, Ill.; Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 

John Mitchell, Indianapolis; United Mine 
Workers of America. 

P. H. Morrissey, Cleveland; Grand Lodge 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

Jas. O’Connell, Washington; International 
Association of Machinists, 

G. W. Perkins, Chicago; Cigar Makers’ In- 
ternational Union. 


United Textile 


Warren S. Stone, Cleveland; Brotherhood 
Locomotive Engineers. 

John F. Tobin, Boston; 
Workers’ Union. 

Joseph F.' Valentine, Cincinnati; 
Moulders’ Union of North America. 


Boot and Shoe 


Iron 


Organization he National Society for 
ee the Promotion of Indus- 

* trial Education was the 
name formally chosen at the organiza- 
tion meeting on November 16 at 
Cooper Union. Dr. James P. Haney 
was in the chair. In the constitution 
adopted the objects of the association 
were set forth as follows: 


The objects of this society shall be to 
bring to public attention the importance of 
industrial education as a factor in the indus- 
trial and educational development of the 
United States; to provide opportunities for 
the study and discussion of the various 
phases of the problem; to make available the 
results of experience in the field of indus- 
trial education both in this country and 
abroad and to promote the establishment of 
institutions for industrial training. 


The officers of the society consist of 
president, vice-president, treasurer and 
board of managers (the latter serving 
for three-year terms), elected by vote 
of the society; and a secretary named 
by the board of managers. The secre- 
tary has not yet been appointed. An 
executive committee consists of presi- 
dent, vice-president, secretary, treasurer 
and three members selected by the board 
of managers from among their number. 
The following officers were elected: 


President, Henry S. Pritchett, president 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Boston. 

Vice-president, M. W. Alexander, engineer 
General Electric Company, Lynn, Mass. 

Treasurer, V. Everit Macy, New York. 

Board of Managers (three years): 

M. P. Higgins, president Norton Company, 
Worcester, Mass. 

John Mitchell, president United Mine 
Workers of America, Indianapolis, Ind. 

W. F. Pfahler, president Model Heating 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. Mary Morton Kehew, president Wo- 
man’s Industrial Union, Boston, Mass. 

Anthony Ittner, chairman Industrial Edu- 
cation Committee, National Association of 
Manufacturers, St. Louis, Mo. 

1The words italicized are those of Miss Addams 
of Chicago, amending the draft proposed by the 
organization committee, and typifying the insist- 
ance throughout the meeting that it should be 


made plain at the start that the purposes of the 
society involve something broader than trade in- 


struction. 
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Robert A. Woods, headworker South End 
House, Boston, Mass. 

James P. Haney, supervisor Manual Train- 
ing Department of Education, Manhattan 
and Bronx, New York. 

Charles F. Warner, principal Technical 
High School, Springfield, Mass. 

P. Richards, director Department of Man- 
ual Training, Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, New York. 


Two years: 

Frank <A. Vanderlip, vice-president Na- 
tional City Park, New York. : 

Gharles A. Moore, Manning, Maxwell and 
Moore, New York. - 

Elmer E. Brown, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, Washington. 

F. J. McNulty, grand president Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Workers, Springfield, 
Til. 

Miss Jane Addams, Hull House, Chicago. 

Fred. W. Sivyer, president N. W. Malle- 
able Tron Company, Milwaukee. 

Leslie W. Miller, principal Pennsylvania 
School of Industrial Arts, Philadelphia. 

Walter M. Woods, educational director Y. 
M. Cc. A., Chicago. 

Louis Rouillion, director Franklin Union, 
Boston. 


One year: 

Frederick P. Fish, president American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, Boston, 
Mass..- 

EH. P. Bullard, Jr., Bullard Manufacturing 
Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Mrs. B. B. Munford, Richmond, Va. 

James P. Monroe, Monroe Felt and Paper 
Company; president of Reform Club, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

D. Huber, president National Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Fred. J. Miller, editor American Machinist, 
New York City. 

W. W. Atterbury, general manager Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, Philadelphia, Pa. 


At the public mass meet- 
orton ing in the hall of Cooper 

® Union, Nicholas Murray 
Butler, president of Columbia Uni- 
versity, was in the chair. In pointing 
out the place of industrial education in 
the American system of education, Dr. 
Butler said: 


Ours is primarily the problem of what 
is known in Europe as the continuation 
school, and it is in part the problem of spe- 
cialized, secondary education. The prob- 
lem of the continuation school is to find 
some practical operative plan by which the 
boy and girl who must begin the task of 
wage earning as soon as the law permits, can 
be made more proficient in some calling or 
industry in order to save years of wasted 
life and opportunity on the part of the in- 


The Cooper 
Union 
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dividual, bring larger reward to the family, 
and to raise the standard and tone of indus- 
trial life. 

Our first task, a task to which everything 
else is subordinate, is that of making Ameri- 
ean citizens; and therefore we must be sure 
that before we begin to specialize too close- 
ly in trade or industrial education, we shall 
have laid the first foundation of the general 
training offered by the elementary school. I 
do not mean the old-fashioned, narrow and 
deterrent elementary school; I mean the ele- 
mentary school of to-day, which knows that 
a child has powers of expression, as well as 
powers to see and to hear and to remember; 
and which through mental training in all its 
forms is making a constant appeal to the 
general powers of the child during his train- 
ing and increasing his development, while 
at the same time laying the sound founda- 
tion for the special trade or industrial edu- 
cation which is to follow. If I were to in- 
dicate where, in my judgment, this practical 
problem will find its solution in our sys- 
tem, I should say at the point where the ele- 
mentary school passes over into the contin- 
uation school, and into the field of special- 
ized, secondary education. 


Industrial Frank A. Vanderlip, vice- 
rainin ° = 

and Worla president of the National 
Competition. 


City Bank, New York, 
was the first speaker, and took up the 
subject in its international aspects in re- 
lation to the competition of the United 
States in the markets of the world. In 
part he said: 


The United States in the last fiscal year 
sent into the markets of the world products 
valued at $1,800,000,000. Contributing to 
that vast commerce were many factors, but 
there was a Significant absence of one note- 
worthy influence. No purchaser bought our 
goods for the reason that there had been 
wrought into them superior handicraft. 
Manual skill controlled for us no market. 

Bountiful nature supplied us with raw 
products in such abundance that we gained 
dominance in many markets for that reason 
alone. Our mastery, in the world of iron 
rests on no foundation of skilled hands, but 
upon those great beds of ore which yield 
their rich product to the furnaces at such 
small expense that our true cost of produc- 
tion is the despair of other nations. We 
have gained leadership in the world’s mar- 
kets through our national ingenuity in in- 
vention that has created labor-saving ma- 
chinery, enabling us to manufacture cheape 
than others. ; 

The advantage which comes fror iabor- 
saving machinery, however, is quickly dissi- 
pated, for our competitors are among us with 
open eyes, and of late years with minds 
quick to adopt whatever is of advantage in 
our methods. Our transcendent genius for 
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business organization has enabled us to man- 
ufacture en masse so cheaply that others 
could not compete, but that advantage has 
been gained by the skill of organizers and 
not by the skill of workmen. 

The one great competitor of the United 
States in most of the world markets is Ger- 
many. Why is that? You know, as does 
every manufacturer in this nation, that Ger- 
many’s superiority in international com- 
merce rests almost wholly on Germany’s su- 
perior school system. It is the aim there to 
make of each citizen of the empire an effi- 
cient economic unit. The ideal is to do 
whatever educational training can do to 
make men economically efficient. That 
ideal is having the most profound infiuence 
in the commercial world. It has put Ger- 
many, in spite of her natural disadvantages, 
in the fore front of commercial nations. 

If we will broaden our own ideal of what 
education should accomplish, if we will so 
develop our public school system that its ad- 
vantages may be extended to every youth 
employed in manual work, until he will be 
given an intellectual outlook upon his work 
and an intellectual interest in the develop- 
ment of manual skill, we will have done 
much for our commercial future, much for 
our social welfare and much for the perma- 
nent establishment of contented prosperity. 


While discussing the sub- 
ject of industrial education 
as a means of developing 
the industries of the United States, 
Frederick P. Fish, president of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, took pains to point out at 
the outset that material considerations 
should not be the controlling factors. 
He reviewed the mavelous development 
of industrial invention and organization 
during the past few years and found 
certain elements in the situation which 
“we cannot regard without a certain 
disturbance.” Of these he said: 


Our inventors and organizers have devel- 


Industrial 
Development. 


“oped automatic machinery to an extent that 


is without parallel in the history of the 
world, and have introduced manufacturing 
methods which tend and are calculated to 
minimize the intelligence that is necessary 
on the part of the individual workman in do- 
ing the part that he is called upon to play. 

We have no longer the trained mechanics 
of a former generation; we have men who 
are able to run our machines satisfactorily 
up-to-date, but they are not of the industria} 
type of former days. That is a serious sit- 
uation. In the first place, we are dealing 
with an art in every instance that is con- 
stantly advancing and changing from day 
to day, from week to week, from month to 


month, from year to year. The man who 
has gotten into any of our great trades and 
who finds himself amply able to do the com- 
paratively simple thing that by reason of 
our organization, our administrative ability, 
and our cooperating capacity, we ask him 
to do with a given machine, is not able to 
go from that machine to the next machine 
that may come along to take its place, with- 
cut hesitation. And yet he should be, for 
it is a man’s work, a man’s nature, to go 
from one thing to another readily and with- 
out friction. 

More than that, his absorptions in the 
particular line of work in which he may 
be engaged, and which thoroughly satisfies 
him, prevents the development of the all- 
around capacity that is required for the 
places in advance, that are ahead of him in 
his particular line of work. 

Many get away from the bench and the 
machine; get away from spending their lives 
in drilling a particular hole in a particular 
casting. That is because they are special 
men; but we must direct our education in- 
dustrially to others; not to the special and 
superior men, but to the ordinary run of 
men that make up our community. 

More than that, in our industries there is 
progress and the necessity for progress. 
Any industry that is stationary is go- 
ing backward. The man at the bench 
and the man at the machine and the man at 
the tool should understand their work so 
well that they are on the lookout for the 
thousand and one improvements that are 
possible. 

Our industries depend for their pros- 
perity upon our citizens, upon their 
views of the function of government, upon 
their views of the relations that exist in so- 
ciety; and I firmly believe that there is no 
course open to us which will go so far to de- 
velop sound and honest views on all those 
and every other question, as definite instruc- 
tion in the line of industrial education— 
which will teach honesty of purpose, be- 
cause materials and machines have honesty 
of purpose; which will teach accuracy of 
observation, because that is involved in ev- 
ery effort of the skilled mechanic who is at- 
tending to his operations; which will teach 
the dignity of labor; which will teach intelli- 
gence; which will teach truth—and in this 
it is not in any sense material. 


Alfred Mosely, of Lon- 
Alfred Mosely’s don was the next speaker, 

and many of the school 
teachers he has brought to this country 
were in attendance at the meeting. The 
Londoner told how his attention was 
first attracted to American methods by 
the work of American engineers in 
South Africa, and paid a tribute to the 
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initiative developed by American schools. 
Continuing, he said: 


In my boyhood days, every young man, or 
every lad, as soon as he left school as a mat- 
ter, of course became apprenticed to some 
particular trade. Those were the days when 
factories were in their infancy—a dozen or 
twenty or fifty men was comparatively a 
large concern. The proprietor knew each of 
his men, each of his apprentices; took a 
keen interest in their welfare; and every 
boy in those days went right through the 
shop, learning everything from A to Z. If 
he was in the cabinet business, he had to 
learn to make tables and chairs and ward- 
robes, and everything from the beginning 
to the end. Nowadays, a man is expected 
to simply sandpaper the end of a table leg 
from morning to night, and does nothing 
else. 

Now—this revolution of modern machin- 

ery and modern methods—I am not here to 
condemn it. I think in a way, it has an 
excellent purpose. It has given cheaper 
goods to the masses. It has largely tended 
to raise wages. But to-day there is dawn- 
ing upon us, the question of whether it 
is wise to allow a man to become merely a 
machine. We have to face and face seri- 
ously what must take the place of appren- 
ticeship and to face the general condition 
of industry. 
_ Many of you who are not conversant with 
English methods and the condition of Brit- 
ish trade, are probably unaware that Charles 
Booth has pointed out that out of a popu- 
lation of thirty-eight million in Great Brit- 
ain, we have thirteen millions on the verge 
of starvation. Now, gentlemen, is this the 
whole we can boast of, after fifty years of 
supremacy, after having conquered the mar- 
kets of the world? It is true we were lead- 
ing in the past; it is true we might lead to- 
day. But we will have to do as Germany 
has done—and that is, work for the scien- 
tific, up-to-date education of our people. To- 
day we are still reaping the rewards of this 
submerged tenth which has become an ever 
increasing danger to the position of Great 
Britain. 


From the Samuel B. Donnelly, for- 
Point of 5 

View mer president of the In- 
of Labor. 


ternational Typographical 
Union, and the present secretary of the 
General Arbitration Board of the United 
Building Trades of New York, was the 
next speaker. He maintained that the 
general organization of labor and the 
necessity for industrial education are 
alike the result of the factory system of 
manufacture and of specialization in 
industry. To illustrate, he said: 


The country tannery employing skilled 
mechanics as abandoned, and in its 
place we find what is known as the extract 
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factory, to which the bark from the timber 
land is conveyed for the purpose of remoy- 
ing its useful properties and the product is 
carried in tank cars to distant industrial 
centers where leather is manufactured by 
specialists and in enormous factories. The 
home of the mechanic was the village cot- 
tage with its garden. The home of the spe- 
cialist is the tenement. 

It is true that an antipathy to trade 
schools exists among the members of trade 
unions, and for the reason that the schools 
with which they have come in contact often 
have been creators of forces used by employ- 
ers to defeat efforts of mechanics to secure 
increases in wages. Other private trade 
schools, and some now in existence, are no- 
toriously known as defaulters of ambitious 
boys through misrepresentation. They are 
a source of great revenue to their promoters. 
During the textile strikes in Lowell and 
Philadelphia four years ago, when the em- 
ployes of the mills were bitter in spirit 
against their opponents, little if any antip- 
athy existed toward the local textile schools. 
This is accounted for by the fact that these 
particular schools have proved of great ben- 
efit to the apprentice and.the mill employe. 

Mechanics become skilled through long 
practice and industrial education will be 
greatly beneficial to the individual and the 
state if it reduces the term of apprentice- 
ship and aids the individual in increasing 
his capacity as a producer and wage earner. 
Theoretic instruction will not make a musi- 
cian, but practice without instruction in- 
variably will produce a certain kind of 
musician; and the reason that we have so 
much “rag-time” production in American in- 
dustry is because our mechanics know noth-- 
ing of theory. 

In the yards of a majority of the large 
farmers in the country can be found hun- 
dreds of dollars’ worth of discarded ma- 
chinery, useless almost before the paint has 
lost its lustre. Close down the repair shop 
of any of our railroads, and you will close 
down the railroads in a few weeks. The 
real skilled mechanics in the machinists’ 
trade, the all-round men who know their 
trade, are to-day found in the repair shops. 


The closing address was 
made by Jane Addams, 
of Hull House, who re- 
ferred to an English traveler who was 
of opinion that at bottom Americans are 
bound by traditions that they do not 
know more than any set of people he had 
met. Such for instance was the stress 


Jane Addams 
on Human 
Welfare. 


which some schools lay on the three — 


R’s,—a result of the commercial period 
in, American development, when every- 
body wanted cheap, efficient clerks and 
the children were taught to add quickly 
and come promptly to their task in the 
morning. 


Alfred Mosely and the Schools amy 


She put rather a broader interpreta- 
tion upon the German system of educa- 
tion than the previous speakers, holding 
that much the same impulse is back of 
it as back of the system of old-age pen- 
sions. It has not been developed prim- 
arily in order that industry shall ad- 
vance, but because Germany has waked 
up to the fact that human welfare is a 
legitimate subject for governmental ac- 
tion. Her philosophers and historians, 
from Grimm brothers on, have found in 
simple people a tremendous human 
power—charm and beauty and art—those 
things which make life worth living. 
Applied science has lifted industry up 
to the spiritual realm. But science is 
only part of life. It cannot do all for 
industry. It may be that machines may 
not be further speeded up without too 
great sacrifice of men. It is now up to 
us—to drop into a Chicago phrase—to 
see what we may do toward the appli- 
cation of the art of life to industrial edu- 
cation. It may easily come to pass that 
in our homes we will get tired of stock 
table legs, all of a pattern, 365 days in 
the year—such as Mr. Mosely spoke of. 
We may get to the point where we will 
not be content to wear a coat made by 
thirty-six tailors. 


Miss Addams called attention to the 
work of the trade schools for girls in 
Boston and New York as evidence of 
interest in all directions in these newer 
conceptions. They are tackling industry 
at its most harmful point, where young 
girls go into the needle trades in which 
work is most subdivided. If they have 
but some knowledge of the whole piece, 
of the material, of the history of design, 
it must affect the work. 

Why should we not say, she con- 
cluded, that we will not let our children 
go to work at fourteen—that in that we 
are sacrificing something too valuable— 
that we will give them technique—two 
years to teach them that life is full of 
promise and bloom. Embody that, and 
think what it will do for the industrials. 
Where else can such a plan be worked 
out so well as in a democracy ? 


Miss Addams’ address may be said to 
have been in a sense a plea for a further 
development of the manual training 
slogan placed at the head of this article. 
Send the whole boy to school. Again; 
put the whole man-to work. But more 
Give the workman a chance at the whole 
Bi lite, 
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William H. Allen 
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To see oursels as ithers see us has 
been given to Americans oftener and 
more variously than Robert Burns’ 
prayer ever contemplated. We are not 
unaccustomed to the feted guest who ex- 
ploits for money our weaknesses or our 
Americanisms. We have learned to set 
fair value on the tantrums of a Gorky, 
the disappointments of a John Burns, the 
potpourris of Dickens and Trollope or 
the indulgent optimism of a Bryce. Not 
yet have we appreciated generally the 
most persistent, most grateful guest, 
Alfred Mbsely, who comes yearly with 
one thousand eyes to learn lessons that 
will profit a kingdom. 

We were interested when Mr. Mosely 
brought a delegation from parliament. 


But most significant of all visits perhaps 
is the last, when 500 British school teach- 
ers come for periods of three weeks to 
six months, to visit our kindergartens, 
high schools, technical schools,—yes, 
even country schools—and the teaching 
of special subjects east, west and south. 
Theirs is the travel that is not the fool’s 
paradise but the wise man’s shorter cut 
to intelligence and efficiency. Mr. Mose- 
ly suggested that one other visit equals 
this in importance to both countries, 
viz, the hoped-for visit of 500 Ameri- 
can teachers to British schools. 

Our guests come with the eagerness 
of patriotism and statesmanship, not the 
curiosity of pedagogics. They want an 
educational system that will not merely 
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run smoothly and harmoniously, but will 
turn out industrially efficient, mentally 
alert, morally sound citizens. These 
terms seem to mean more to them than 
to us as yet because they see, as we for- 
tunately do not, thousands upon thou- 
sands of their own blood starving, am- 
bitionless, rearing children starved for 
food and ambition. They see other 
thousands out of employment largely 
because of the immobile, incompetent, 
shiftless thousands who were not taught 
adequately in their youth. 

Not one of the five hundred teachers 
comes for the purpose of self-betterment, 
or pleasure, or “making copy” for news- 
papers. Nor are they thirsty for a new 
sensation, like the well-paid coachman 
of whom Mr. Mosely relates that he 
went all the way from Bristol to Lon- 
don—on a secret mission that turned 
out to be marching in the parade of the 
unemployed. They all come with a com- 
mission from their respective employers 
in country and city schools,—elementary 
and secondary, private and public—to 
learn by observation what we have to 
teach. What these lessons will be no 
one can tell until our guests have return- 
ed and applied them. Mr. Mosely goes 
no farther than to say that he expects 
them to see many things to be copied 
and some things to be avoided. 

Two subjects have present interest: 
Mr. Mosely’s belief that the making of 
citizens and character-moulding should 
not be left exclusively to women teach- 
ers; and his conviction that now is the 
time for America to study the physical 
welfare of its school children, before 
hard times, general non-employment and 
a mill-stone of millions of shiftless par- 
ents force upon us the feeding of chil- 
dren at public expense. More men 
teachers? Only by paying higher sal- 
aries. That will come only after years 
of teaching that taxes are to be approved 
or disapproved, like the price of hats, 
not by the rate but by value received. 
The crusade for equal pay for equal 
work will either drive men out of schools 
or make it possible for more able men 
to follow a calling to which many are 
drawn. 

As to public feeding of school chil- 
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dren Mr. Mosely states that there is 
great divergence of opinion in Great 
Britain. It seems to be clear that “la- 
bor’s” political influence is great enough 
to force upon municipalities a policy 
condemned by the most careful students 
of social needs, within or without the 
ranks of so-called labor. Mr. Mosely 
himself is convinced that the British city 
is compelled to choose between two 
grave evils; 1. An underfed race that 
will perpetuate poverty and industrial 
inefficiency; 2. Encouragement of shift- 
lessness and irresponsibility of parents 
by nourishing school children at public 
expense, to enable the schools to pre- 
pare the next generation for efficiency, 
thrift and independence. He believes 
that in Britain the reasons against school 
meals are without force until more has 
been done to solve problems of unem- 
ployment. Better encourage shiftless- 
ness in an adult than be party to creat- 
ing a physically defective child. 

For the United States to consider the 
public feeding of school children, Mr. 
Mosely believes would be an injustice 
to the coming generation and to the 
present taxpayer. America ought, if it 
works vigorously during these times of 
prosperity, to effect by education of 
mother and child, what England hopes 
to accomplish by free meals at school. 
Mr. Mosely regards as of extreme im- 
portance the thorough examination of 
school children and the following up of 
notices sent parents and family physi- 
cians, asking prompt attention to chil- 
dren’s needs. He expressed approval of 
the three-cornered co-operation brought 
about by the New York Committee on 
Physical Welfare of School Children, 
by which school and health authorities 
may command the prompt co-operation 
of private charitable societies, dispen- 
saries, hospitals and of specialists in se- 
curing medical, dental or ocular care or 
better nourishment at home, for chil- 
dren found by inspector or teacher to 
be in need. 

When we learn that 66,000 of 100,000 
children already examined in the New 
York schools are in need of attention 
not now given, and that this rate would 
give over 400,000 children registered in 
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public schools and over 600,000 children 
of school age in that city who need at- 
tention of parent or physician, we appre- 
ciate the importance of beginning at 
once to teach the relation of home con- 
ditions to physical defects. We cannot 
remove all the backward children who 
block our lower grades because of phy- 
sical, not mental, limitations, but we can 
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assure our guests that many of the ob- 
vious deficiencies of the school systems 
they are about to see are due not to the 
principle of the system, not to curricu- 
lum, not to the teacher or her supervisor, 
but to removable physical defects of the 
children, which defects we hope to cor- 
rect before Mr. Mosely brings another 


party. 


The Call to the Young Russians 


As Interpreted by an American Settlement Worker 


William English Walling 


(Mr. 


Walling’s estimate of how the 


Russian revolution is 


spreading toward an ultimate success, is in hopeful contrast to 


forecasts recently made in other quarters. 


He draws upona 


year’s residence in St. Petersburg, where he had unique sources 
of information, and from which he made extensive trips through- 


out the country. 
department, 


in America a handful of young people 
in the settlements and other organiza- 
tions are devoting their lives to social 
work. The rest of them divide their time 
between recreation and preparation for a 
career in private life. 

In Russia practically the whole youth 
of the universities and the larger part 
of that of the secondary schools are offer- 
ing not only their time and money, but 
their lives and liberties for the people’s 
cause. It is not a snobbish movement 
of the rich toward the poor. Among 
the students are sons and daughters of 
landlords, noblemen, generals and min- 
isters, as well as those of the middle class 
and of the wretched village popes. With 
them are always young workingmen and 
peasants, self-educated or taught by the 
students. 

Even in non-revolutionary times, the 
Russian students have always been a 
serious class. They have gone to school 
to study and they have studied to serve 
ideals. They have not gone to college 
to lear: how to make a personal success 
or how to become scholars and gentle- 
men and live apart from the mass. Like 
all Russians they are democrats by in- 
stinct, too subtle and too refined to im- 
agine life as a brutal battle of all against 
all. 

On the shoulders of these young people 


For further information see paragraphs in 
“The Common Welfare.’’] 


has now fallen much of the burden of 
as great and noble a task as ever has been 
bequeathed to any class, old or young. 
The revolution, that is growing and 
spreading and deepening every day, has 
many sides. On the adults falls the 
burden of the Douma; the political and 
economic regeneration of the land; the 
writing of the ocean of pamphlets and 
newspapers that are rapidly educating 
and inspiring a people for whom public 
questions have already become the chief 
business of life; the spreading among 
foreign peoples of these same truths and 
ideals that the genius of the Russian 
people may not become crushed and 
buried under mountains of foreign gold. 
But to the youth falls all the work of 
arousing and teaching the people. Every 
ray of social light is illegal—newspapers, 
pamphlets, lectures, classes, personal 
visiting, meetings, societies, clubs, and 
even schools worthy of the name. So- 
cial work in Russia means the constant 
risk of Siberia, the mines, solitary con- 
finement or instant death. 


The Young This is not all. Untold 
atitneir hardships—-on the whole 
Mission. doubtless greater than exile 


or imprisonment—are efitailed on this 
army of young heroes by the lack of 
means. The revolutiona% organizations 
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have established a regular scale—$1.50 
a week without traveling expenses. All 
Russia to be covered, every dark and re- 
mote village to be visited, the police to be 
avoided or in terrible emergencies to be 
bribed, overcoats and boots to be kept 
in order against the horror of freezing 
to death or mutilation in the terrible 
winter storms with the miserable peasant 
sledges and horses that are all the young 


agitator can afford,—food and fourth’ 


class railway tickets to be bought as 
equally prime necessities of his work— 
all on some twenty-two cents a day. 

For neither his family nor his friends 
are able to give any noticeable aid. Rus- 
sia was poor to begin with. The war and 
revolution have made it poorer. Friends 
have long been giving all they can to 
the revolution. And now comes the new 
calamity. The government sends this 
year some 200,000 persons to Siberia. 
To save its own treasury and exhaust 
the resources of the revolutionists it 
begins to cut off the food of these poor 
wretches in the Siberian deserts or the 
tundras of the arctic circle. For a 
month’s food these exiles are now al- 
lowed $1.00—obvious starvation under 
any diet yet known. This diabolical plan 
of blackmailing the friends of the exiles, 
making hostages out of the prisoners 
and forcing a tribute by a threat of 
starvation—is a success. The resources 
of all the sympathizers of the revolution 
are going to help the prisoners to live or 
to escape. There is none left for the 
young agitators that form the only bond 
between the peasants, the common sold- 
iers and the educated class. 

Yet this agitation is the keystone of the 
revolution. It connects the great con- 
structive work of the leaders of the revo- 
lution with all the positive and concrete 
mass movements that are the only argu- 
ments that have ever forced the govern- 
ment to terms. Without the agitators, 
there would have been no general strikes, 
no mutinies, no agrarian disorders, no 
popular executions of officials whose 
brutality has gone beyond the most lib- 
eral interpretation of their orders. 

On the day that the Douma was dissolv- 
ed, it is said that 200 propagandists left 
for the villages. Already the village that 
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has not seen its agitator during the past 
year is an exception. But this is not 
enough. The villagers, as I know 
from many talks in the villages, are beg- 
ging, praying for these missionaries. 
They send to the towns for them. They 
refuse to let them leave. They lie for 
them; give up their kopecks to them; 
go to jail for them, and die for them. 
In the lack of honest and free school- 
teachers (except in cases where these 
are agitators in disguise), and in the lack 
of free and honest preachers, the agitat- 
ors are the peasant’s best hope for lead- 
ing and light. 

The peasants are not gullible but they 
are ready for the bold and concise state- 
ments of great truths that they have al- 
ready half seen and half worked out 
themselves. When they have gone farther 


and sent these agitators to the Douma . 


to work out the future in detail, they 
have sent after them a few villagers to 
see what they did,—not in suspicion of 
their honesty but to see that their courage 
went as far and their idealism carried 
them no farther than the realities de- 
manded. The peasants are democrats; 
in this the village community and meet- 
ings have taught them well. They do 
not want leaders, but they want the truth 
and they want trained advocates to fight 
for the truth when they have found it. 


The Justifca- DUt why all this agitation 


tion of the and sacrifice of young lives 
Movement. : 

unless the revolution suc- 

ceeds? Does the revolution stand for a 


clear and practical idea? And have the 
revolutionists found out how to fight 
against billions of roubles and the largest 
army on earth? 
tation succeeds—that the nation with the 
exception of landlords, army officers, offi- 
cials and professional cut-throats be- 
comes solidly revolutionary; what then? 
Where is the revolution going and how? 

As to the ultimate end of the revoiu- 
tion—which Count Tolstoi told me to 
look for in about fifty years—it is more 
modest not to predict. As to the ex- 
cesses of the revolutionists when they 
gain power—excesses not in violence but 
in premature social experiments, these 
will be a by-product and an after-effect 


Assuming that the agi- - 
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of the revolution rather than its fulfil- 
ment. But as to the end of the revo- 
lution itself it is not so bold to forecast. 
In politics—the nation wants the full- 
est liberty and the purest democracy the 
modern man can conceive. In economics— 
the nation (which must remain principally 
agricultural for a generation to come), 
wants to elevate and enrich the peasant 
farmer, to abolish the landlord and 
to see that a new type of peasant land- 
lord does not take his place. All parties 
believe in expropriation and in limitation 
of the so-called sacred right of private 
property in land. Most parties demand 
nationalization and individual leases only. 
Some demand both the social ownership 
and management of the soil. In a word, 
the people are trying to take and hold all 
the political power and all the land. 
There will remain to the favored few only 
the privileges that follow from private 
ownership of industry and trade. These 
will certainly be rigidly watched and re- 
stricted by a Douma of peasant demo- 
crats, without the belittling influence of 
private property, and without the class 
hatred of the employer to keep them from 
an unselfish advocacy of the public wel- 
fare and a true sympathy for the proper- 
tyless employes of manufacture and 
commerce in the towns. 


The Out- This is undoubtedly the end 
Spreaviz® — of the revolution. Is it go- 
Revolution. 


ing to reach this end? Many 
former friends of the revolution have 
grown discouraged—especially those who 
have suffered some great personal loss to 
themselves, their families, or friends. No 
doubt a majority of the educated people 
of Russia have suffered such losses. But 
in the meanwhile the martyrs have not 
died in vain. The revolution has already 
embraced every group of city workmen. 
It is now rapidly reaching the villages and 
the army. A few years, or a few months, 
maybe, will show a great and startling 
change. Already there are among the 
executed, imprisoned and exiled as many 
peasants as there are members of all the 
other classes combined. A few years ago 
they did not form one-tenth of the victims 
of czarism and landlordism. In a few 
months or years hence they will form 
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nine-tenths. But the position of the gov- 
ernment will then be utterly lost. Half 
the professional class could be disposed of 
by administrative measures or martial 
law, and Russia could continue to exist. 
But the Russian peasants are one hundred 
million. Once in a revolutionary fer- 
ment, any governmental plan to conquer 
them leads to the most droll and impossi- 
ble suppositions—the Russion people en 
masse arresting themselves, sending 
themselves to Siberia, shooting down 
their very fathers and brothers at the 
command of the czar. 

Everybody knows that the ninth of 
January finally decided the workmen— 
that the government must go. I have 
been in the villages since the dissolution 
of the Douma, and I say that when the 
czar sent the peasants’ deputies back 
home with empty hands, he made as deep 
an impression on the peasants as the Jan- 
uary massacre had made on the working- 
men. The peasants have always been on 
the verge of rebellion, but they have 
blamed the officials and not the czar. 
Ever since the loss of the war, the mas- 
sacre, the pogroms, the punishment expe- 
dition, and the general strike, they have 
been discussing the relative responsibility 
of the ministers and the czar. This blind 
faith in the possibility of a benevolent 
despot, has long been the tragedy of Rus- 
sian history. 

When the Douma was dissolved, the 
peasants, after all dominated by shrewd 
common sense and long shaken by the 
flood of revolutionary papers and propa- 
gandists, decided that the czar was once 
and for all on the side of their enemies, 
the selfish landlords and brutal, robbing 
official class. All the villages are now 
ready to accept a governmental overturn. 
Many are prepared to fight for it and are 
daily discussing the best ways and means. 
A few communities have even found the 
way. 

And the way is this: The revolution 
has obviously already brought great re- 
sults—some liberty, two Doumas and 
many promises, every one of which will 
prove an unquenchable spark for some | 
popular cause. But on other sides, it has 
been most wasteful and even has failed. 
The peasants’ movement, not through its 
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wisdom but through its very nature, will 
avoid these errors and these failures. 

For it is to be admitted that the revolu- 
tionists have thus far largely played 
against the government at its own game. 
It is undoubtedly a great historic fact that 
the Russian government has mastered 
and turned to its own use nearly all the 
organization and machinery of modern 
civilization that have been allowed to 
come into the country. The peasants, 
with the important exceptions of the use 
of the railways and a limited ability to 
read and write, are in about the same 
condition as were the peasants of western 
Europe a hundred years ago. In a civil 
war, then, between the peasants and the 
government, why should the former play 
according to the rules of the twentieth 
century, instead of those of their own 
time, the eighteenth? Why should the 
war be carried on in the cities against 
machine guns? The government forces 
are organized; those of the revolution 
are not. The government forces need 
ammunition, supplies, instructions from 
headquarters. Such strength as the peas- 
ants’ insurrections have, as is already 
seen in the Caucasus and the Baltic prov- 
inces, lies in the operation of little guer- 
rilla bands that act with little instruction 
and know how to supply themselves with 
such limited ammunition and food as are 
strictly required. Destroy the railroads 
and telegraphs and the whole government 
machine and organization would be re- 
duced to a mere useless and cumbersome 
burden. With the peasants in revolt 
and a few scattered bands of armed men, 
with the already promised help of the 
railway and telegraph unions, this plan 
seems to be feasible enough. The fight 
would then be on the peasant’s own 
ground, and after a manner chosen by 
himself. 
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Already a group of a hun- 
dred bands of outlaws have 
kept an army of from 50,000 
to 75,000 men engaged in the Baltic prov- 
inces. And this was a case of Lettish 
peasants against Russian soldiers. Once 
let a hundred thousand Russian peasants 
take to the woods and hills and the whole 
Russian army would be needed to crush 
the revolt and would have to be spread 
thinly over a large territory to effect it. 
The more disaffected regiments would 
immediately go over to the people. The 
others would be open to disorganization 
and mutiny at a speed so far unknown. 
And the revolution, turned into a civil 
war, would draw rapidly to a close, since 
the classes supporting the government are 
scarcely one to a hundred in the popula- 
tion. 

But to bring the revolution to the 
quickest and least bloody conclusion, the 
propaganda in the village must continue. 
The recruits that will in three years make 
up the whole of the Russian army must 
be taught not to shoot the people, work- 
ingmen, Jews, or peasants. The secret 
committees now confined to a few thou- 
sand villages, must be spread among the 
whole hundred thousand. And the agita- 
tors must be paid enough to live and to 
reach the villages. 

Think for a moment of these young 
martyrs, the men without a change of 
shirt or overcoat, the young women with- 
out winter shoes or the least decency of 
existence. All of them were brought up 
in some comfort; many in comparative 
luxury. They are sacrificing their ca- 
reers, their liberty, and their lives. Will 
those whose hearts beat in sympathy with 
their spirit, with the suffering of any part 
of the Russian people or with the noble 
nation that Russia soon promises to be, 
refuse to extend them material assis- 
tance? 


The Peasant 
on His Own 
Ground. 
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Forest Dwellers for Health’s Sake 


Some photographs which show how the Com- 


monwealth of Pennsylvania is turning its forestry 
reservation to account in the tuberculosis cam- 


paign. 
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The South Mountain Camp Sanatorium 
Addison May Rothrock 


In the South Mountain range, which 
forms the eastern border of the Cumber- 
land Valley, the state of Pennsylvania 
owns a tract of fifty thousand acres of 
forest land well drained and watered, 
easy of access by rail and yet sufficiently 
isolated to prevent a sanatorium from 
being a source of danger to the sur- 
rounding communities. Here, it. was 
decided to start a camp for those citi- 
zens of the state who were unable to 
go to the older resorts or more distant 
states, and also give them a chance to 
fight consumption and become useful 
members of the producing class. 

In the spring of 1903 Dr. J. T. Roth- 
rock, who was at that time commissioner 
of forestry, started the construction of a 
few small cabins for the use of such pa- 
tients. There was no money on hand for 
this work either to put up the buildings 
or to maintain the patients when they 
came, but nevertheless the work was be- 
gun. 

Four miles back in the mountains 
from the little town of Mont Alto, right 
in the heart of the woods, is a beautiful 
grove of white pine timber. Al! around 
formany miles stretches the state reserve. 
A number of never failing springs flow 
from the hills and the drainage facilities 
and the nature of the soil are excellent. 
Here the cabins were erected and here, 
growing little by little and striving to 
send back its share of cured consump- 
tives into the busy world again, the work 
continued. 

The first buildings were just plain 
little cabins ten feet square and built out 
of second-hand lumber the state had 
taken from some houses it was clearing 
out at the foot of the mountain. Dur- 
ing the same spring the legislature met 
and eight thousand dollars was appro- 
priated toward the erection and main- 
tenance of the camp. This was used in 
part to build an assembly building, an 
office, six little cottages with three 
rooms each, a spring house and a water 
system. The ladies’ clubs of Phoenix- 
ville and Kennett Square likewise con- 
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tributed funds to build a cottage large 
enough for four patients and a few more 
cabins have since been added. Thirty- 
three patients can now be accommodated. 
There is a house for the matron and her 
husband and a cottage for the dining 
room and kitchen staff. 

During the first two years of the 
camp’s existence it could only furnish 
its inmates a cabin, or cottage, medical 
attendance and medicine, the services of 
the matron, fuel and the use of the 
spring house. The patients were obliged 
to provide their own food and prepare 
it themselves. 

In 1905 the legislature increased the 
appropriation and there is now a general 
kitchen and a dining room. The man- 
agement furnishes meals and milk and 
eggs. Everything is thus provided but 
the laundry, and as can be readily under- 
stood, the results, while good before, 
have been still further improved by the 
addition of the dining room. One dol- 
lar a week is charged and as this in- 
cludes everything but the washing, it - 
puts the cost of residence within the 
means of practically everyone. Only pa- 
tients who are in the incipient stages of 
the disease and are able to care for them- 
selves: are admitted,! as there are no 
means of caring for those who are bed- 
fast or unable to help themselves. 

The camp is situated in a small basin 
of land about 1,650 feet above sea level 
and around it the crests of the mountains 
rise up three and four hundred feet 


higher. The summer temperature is 
rarely oppressive during the day 
and the evenings and nights are 
always cool. In winter the tem- 
perature falls quite low, though it 
seldom goes down below zero, and 


sixteen below (one morning during the 


winter of 1903-1904), is the lowest tem- 


1When anyone desires to enter camp as @& 
patient, a blank Is sent for the patient's physician 
to fill out and return. From this we can deter- 
mine whether or net the case is one we feel we 
ean help. Should the blank show this to be the 
case we admit the patient just as soon as his or 
her turn is reached on our waiting list. Unfor- 
tunately our list is a long one. 
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perature recorded in the camp. Back 
about a quarter of a mile from the camp 
and up above all risk of contagion, a 
spring bubbles from beneath the foot of 
some old trees, and from here the water 
supply is drawn. The spring is covered 
over completely and the water piped to 
the spring house on the grounds. 

One of the main reasons, if indeed it 
be not the most important reason for the 
better average results of institutional 
treatment over that at home, lies in the 
regular routine followed out. Where the 
patient sees others doing the same 
things that he is doing, it becomes far 
easier for him to fall into the spirit and 
help himself to co-operate with his nur- 
ses and physician. Here, as elsewhere, 
many at first feel that the regular hours, 
the systematic feeding and regulated ex- 
ercise will prove a hardship, but seeing 
how the others do and how they get 
along soon dispels such ideas. 

At seven the rising bell rings and at 
half-past seven breakfast is served; ten 
o'clock brings the time for milk and raw 
eggs and at noon comes the dinner hour. 
At three in the afternoon raw eggs and 
milk again fall due and at five o’clock 
supper is ready. At seven-thirty comes 
once more the egg and milk time; at 
a quarter of nine all retire to their quar- 
ters and at nine the bell is rung for all 
lights to go out. On Wednesdays and 
Saturdays all are examined by the camp 
physician, who makes regular rounds 
every night and morning as well, Each 
Wednesday morning all are weighed and 
the weights recorded in the history book. 
along with the other data concerning the 
cases. Three full meals a day are given 
the patients in addition to the regular 
milk and egg diet. 

Exercise is a question in which the 
individual must again be regarded as a 
law to himself and his exercise govern- 
ed accordingly. For some, rest is im- 
perative; others, again, are benefitted by 
regulated walking; but with everyone it 
is most essential to explain that exercise 
to the point of fatigue does harm and 
not good, and the endeavor should be to 
build up the tissues and strength faster 
than the diseased process is breaking 
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them down and thus gain the upper 
hand in the struggle for recovery. 

No regular work is required of any- 
one beyond the care of the little homes, 
though there are always some expert 
mechanics on hand, and many useful and 
ornamental articles are made in the small 
workshop on the grounds. We have al- 
ways a few photographers and for them 
there is almost an endless variety of sub- 
jects. 

We set no time limit beyond which 
we will no longer keep a patient. Since 
the camp was opened 141 patients there 
have been treated and of this number 
about seventy-five per cent have been 
either much improved or cured. It 
should be borne in mind in this connec- 
tion, that for the first two years there 
was no camp kitchen or dining room 
and since its inauguration the results 
have noticeably improved. Cases come 
from time to time who are too ill for 
such a camp life and these help to swell 
the unimproved side of our account. 
When such a case comes in it is given a 
good trial and then if the patient cannot 
be benefitted he is sent home. 

Some of the gains made have been 
most gratifying and at present thirteen 
of the thirty-three patients are heavier 
than they have ever been and quite a 
few more are above their normal weight. 
Most of the patients have done well since 
they left the camp. One case is that of 
a young druggist who came during the 
fall of 1904. He remained 105 days in 
camp and left cured. His weight when 
he entered was 135 pounds; his norma! 
weight had been 140 pounds. When he 
left he weighed 175 pounds; he has 
worked ever since and kept his health. 

Consumptive sanatoriums are so often 
believed to be such gloomy places that 
a visit here is, as a rule, a great surprise. 
Back in the forest, away from the wear 
and worry of the outside world and 
forming a little world of their own, one 
will see as happy and contented a body 
of people as can be found in our whole 
broad land and the life among them, far 
from being dreary or hard, is indeed 
most delightful. 


Charity and Democracy 


Joseph Lee 


Modern charity is often attacked as 
being undemocratic, and the especial 
object of attack is often its insistence 
upon investigation as opposed to ready 
giving without previous inquiry. This 
criticism comes not only from trade 
unions, from workingmen and from 


the college settlements, who have gen-’ 


erously espoused the cause of the 
workingmen; it represents not only a 
class point of view; it is also held by 
business men and indeed by the plain, 
average citizen whenever he comes for 
the first time closely in contact with 
modern charity and its methods. 

A business man upon one occasion 
told a trained charity worker—one of 
the half dozen leading specialists in 
the country—that she was unfitted by 
her training for dealing with people 
who were placed by a great public dis- 
aster in the position of requiring relief. 
And I have seen a letter from a com- 
mittee of business men empowered 
with the management of funds col- 
lected to meet one such emergency, in 
which they expressed their opinion 
that what was wanted was not investi- 
gation and discrimination (red tape, as 
they expressed it), but plain, straight- 
out relief to the unfortunate. Their 
idea of the necessities of the case was 
very similar to that often expressed, I 
am told, by patients at public hospi- 
tals. ‘This is a serious case. I don’t 
want any of your diagnosis; cure this 
plain.” Or as the omega oil philoso- 
phy appropriately states it: “Don’t 
ask a hungry man questions, give 
him something to eat.” 

As to modern charity be- 
ing in the right in this 
matter of investigation, 
and in its general attitude and method 
—and its critics in these respects at 
least being in the wrong—there can, 
I think, be no very serious doubt. In 
every one of those great public emer- 
gencies, in relation to which criticisms 
are most frequently made; and in re- 
gard to which, if ever, such criticisms 
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Charity Is 
in the Right. 


might be expected to be sound; in 
every single one of these cases all 
those persons, whether business men 
or others, who have kept on at the 
work of relief, have come round with- 
out exception to the modern charity 
point of view, and have in the end sub- 
mitted themselves with absolute do- 
cility to the direction of the trained 
charity worker. The special relief 
work in Boston on the occasion of the 
hard times of 1894 was practically turned 
over to Miss Zilpha Smith and the As- 
sociated Charities. In Baltimore the 
man who was put in charge was 
Jeffrey R. Brackett. In the coal fam- 
ine, the matter in Boston was prac- 
tically left to John F. Moors, Miss 
Higgins, and other trained charity peo- 


ple. In San Francisco there was, be- 
fore many weeks were out, hearty 
concurrence to the decrees of Ed- 


ward T. Devine, Ernest P. Bicknell, 
the leading charity expert of Chicago, 
Mr. Moors, Miss Higgins, and other 
experts. The best local man that San 
Francisco had was Oscar K. Cushing 
Gf, thes states, Board or Chariticonor 
whom one of the local business men. 
said, in wonder at the practical effi- 
ciency he showed, that up to that time 
he had always been “kinder theoreti- 
cal.” And it is no wonder he was so, 
for his mother had imbibed from Mrs. 
Charles Russell Lowell, founder of the 
Charity Organization Society of New 
York, the principles in which she had 
brought him up. 

When the dust has cleared away 
after each of these our hardest strug- 
gles with want and pauperism, it has 
turned out in every case that it is a 
charity organization man or woman 
who, with the cordial consent of all 
the other parties to the game, is found 
at the bottom of the heap, holding on to 
the ball when the whistle blows. 


aes But we cannot always 

Example. ave earthquakes and coal 
xample. : 

famines and _ conflagra- 

tions; and, effective as these oc- 


currences are for purposes of educa- 
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tion, we must supplement them by 
some other method. 

The first thing to do is to see clearly 
for ourselves and so be ready to state 
whenever occasion offers (of which oc- 
casions such conferences as this are 
among the most important) exactly 
what our principles are and what re- 
lation they bear to democracy. It is 
my purpose to show not only that the 
principles of modern charity are the 
right principles. and those which in 
the main must govern all intelligent or 
beneficial administration of charitable 
relief, but that they are fundamentally 
and characteristically democratic; that 
they are not only germane to the dem- 
ocratic spirit, but are a peculiarly au- 
thentic, accurate, and important ex- 
pression of it; and that, investigation, as 
a prerequisite of treatment, is an appli- 
cation of the cardinal principles of de- 
mocracy. Let us consider a few illus- 
trative instances and groups of cases. 

In the first place, take cases where 
material relief especially is whai is 
wanted. Take the case of a widow 
with young children, who cannot go 
out to work without neglecting them. 
It is a principle in such a case that 
she must not only have relief sufficient 
to keep her and her children from 
physical want, but that it must be se- 
cured to her in the form of a pen- 
sion; that she must not only have it 
but must know that she is going to 
have it for a considerable time ahead. 
The reason for this is the desire that 
the problem which the woman faces 
may be reduced to one that can be 
solved, and that she may receive the 
discipline and attain the moral satis- 
faction of solving it; that if she is de- 
prived of the discipline of earning, she 
may still retain that of a rational and 
orderly expenditure, and may also 
draw spiritual life and strength from 
the active fulfillment of the great vital 
relation of the mother to her children, 
as she could not do if she was by in- 
adequate relief left to struggle for the 
necessary supplement to their physical 
support. If support is inadequate, or 
is not arranged for in advance, her 
problem is still unsolvable. It is the 
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problem of making twice two equal 
five. She must still beg or starve or 
steal, or go out to work and neglect 
her family; she cannot look ahead and 
arrange her life upon a rational and 
consistent plan. In order thus to fit 
the aid to the need you must know 
what she needs and what her re- 
sources are. Investigation is neces- 
sary, in short, in order that the woman 
may not only receive adequate physical 
support but may be given an oppor- 
tunity of building up a_ successful 
spiritual life. 

Second, take the familiar principle 
that it is better, whenever aid is given, 
that it should come as much as possi- 
ble from known and related sources— 
from family and friends, from church 
or neighbor or employer—so that so 
far as possible the removal of one mo- 
tive may be the occasion of the supply- 
ing of another; that in place of the 
stimulus of physical want there may 
be placed the motives of gratitude, of 
duty, of membership and reciprocity, 
to take its place. Aid falling from the 
sky, from some impersonal or outside 
source, involves the loss of an oppor- 
tunity for the establishing or strength- 
ening of normal, sustaining human re- 
lations. But to obtain aid from re- 
lated sources you must acquaint your- 
self with those sources and must ap- 
proach them with an intelligent knowl- 
edge of the case. 

Take the great group of cases in 
which what is wanted is not money but 
work, The task here is in fitting or 
in refitting an applicant to his job, in 
adjusting the two halves of a normal, 
healthy life or in resetting them when 
dislocated. Sometimes such adjust- 
ment requires chiefly insight into the 
bent and capacity of the person you are 
dealing with, as in such familiar cases 
as that of the utterly listless and dis- 
couraged Italian woman, whose voca- 
tion was found when the visitor set 
her at embroidery. These are cases 
of finding the key that can unlock the 
divine power imprisoned within. Giv- 
ing money is often good, of course; 
but these feats of liberation require the 
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giving of something a little more 
costly. 

Sometimes money is wanted to sup- 
t*y the tools of a trade, to supplement 
the bread-winner as an industrial ma- 
chine. I remember a visitor report- 
ing about a Jew who was utterly desti- 
tute, but who thought—and the visitor, 
having carefully studied his man, 
thought also—that he could make a 
success in business. The money was 
subscribed, and the man was set up 
with a horse and wagon, a small store 
and stock in trade. It was the right 
thing to do, but you have to know 
your man. 

Sometimes the power is latent and 
education is necessary to bring it out. 
In such cases it is investigation, diag- 
nosis, that enables us to take the radi- 
cal step. A girl came to the associated 
charities and asked for clothes. She 
certainly needed them. Why couldn’t 
they give her the clothes and let her 
go without curious research into her 
history and character and prying into 
her family life? Well, they did give 
her the clothes, but the investigation 
was also made. It was found that she 
was a girl of good abilities but of poor 
physique and that her work in a de- 
partment store was too hard for her. 
She was taken away from the store, 
her wages being more than made good 
to her family, and sent away to school 
in the country where the climate was 
favorable to her health. After gradu- 
ating, she was sent to an academy for 
two years. She got well and strong, 
and by her high class, intelligent, edu- 
cated work, soon supported her family 
in easy circumstances, and has done 
so ever since. It would, it is true, have 
been easy to omit the investigation and 
give the clothes; easy enough. But 
would it have accomplished the result? 

Clothes are, however, sometimes just 
the thing. A visitor, whom I heard 
describe the case after it had been 
successfully dealt with, observed the 
extraordinary slovenliness of a family, 
and the utter discouragement and list- 
lessness of the mother, both as to car- 
ing for her home and as to looking for 
work. She had talked with the woman 
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and had studied her, and had made this 
remarkable diagnosis: 

The key to that woman’s character is the 
love of style and the capacity for it. It is 
the utter hopelessness, in her present sur- 
roundings, of reaching at any point the life 
that she feels herself fitted to lead, that has 
caused her apathy and discouragement. 

The visitor’s prescription was a blue 
dress. She bought it. The woman 
looked upon it; and she awoke as 
Achilles at the sight of the sword. 
Here was her true weapon, her sup- 
plement, the other half of her. And 
she put on the blue dress and sailed 
forth to conquer. She got work at 
once, hired a better room, kept it and 
the children pretty and neat, and was 
successful from that day. 

These are the easy cases, the cases 
most unfavorable to the contention 
of those who believe in diagnosis and 
in investigation, for they are chiefly 
cases in which after all what was want- 
ed was a supply of some material 
thing, either the giving of money to 
supplement the income or the supply- 
ing of money’s worth to supplement 
the man or woman as an industrial 
unit. 

But there are cases in which the 
treatment is not chiefly by the supply- 
ing of material things, where close per- 
sonal intercourse is necessary not only 
for diagnosis but as an essential part 
of the treatment. Such cases need 
merely to be touched upon in order 
to recall or suggest them to your 
minds, 

There are the tired people who need 
cheering up, a change of scene, a walk 
with a visitor in the country or a visit 
to his home, a walk along Washington 
street to see the shops, a visit to the 
art museum (frequently prescribed 
with success in the case of Italian peo- 
ple), the loan of an interesting book. 

There are the discouraged people in 
whom failure has become a habit, un- 
til true endeavor is impossible. The 
gun has been so often fired and the 
game has never dropped. The ques- 
tion has been so often asked with no 
response, that the voice sticks in the 
throat. You will read in a thousand 
cases in charitable reports of the wiles 
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by which the visitor has tempted a dis- 
couraged woman to attempt some little 
exploit, to contrive some small im- 
provement, to make a beginning, and 
to succeed in it. They have had the 
window mended and got her to clean 
it, have given the little girl a new 
coat and the mother has mended and 
washed the dress; they have given 
her a geranium and she has watered 
it and seen it grow. They hover about 
her as a mother bird, tempting the 
young one from the nest—short flights 
at first; the beginning is the hardest 
part. 

What was the aim of in- 


What A 5 : 
Our Princi- vestigation in the cases 
ples Are. = that I have cited? What 
was accomplished by it? We find as 


its immediate result the charity work- 
er adjusting the burden to the patient’s 
strength, supplementing and giving ef- 
fect to existing capacity, cultivating 
it when latent, and building it up when 
lost, cherishing and strengthening the 
natural relations to children and family 
and work. 

If you were dealing with a pocket, in- 
vestigation would not be necessary. 
All you would need to do would be 
to fill it up. If you were dealing mere- 
ly with a stomach, somewhat the same 
thing would be true. You could still 
hold to the mechanical or simple- 
arithmetic view; find how much your 
patient is lacking of the required physi- 
cal minimum and make up the differ- 
ence. The special tenet of modern 
charity, which has made it discard the 
simple-arithmetic view, is the belief 
that you are not dealing with a pocket 
or with an animal, that you are dealing 
with a man; with a creature, that is 
to say, whose nature is not solely or 
primarily either animal or pecuniary; 
whose stops cannot be mastered at a 
glance; whose personal equation is not 
a problem in simple addition. It be- 
lieves that you are dealing with a creat- 
ure who cannot live by bread alone, that 
you are dealing primarily with a soul. 
Modern charity in practice gives more in 
material support than the old, and it is 
entitled to do so by its knowledge of 
where material support can help. But 
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it places its accent not upon the ma- 
terial but upon the spiritual side. 

This is the fundamental postulate. 
This is, in most general terms, the rea- 
son why we investigate, why there is 
such a thing as modern charity at all. 
There are also certain principles of 
treatment that charity has worked out, 
and that these cases illustrate, which 
have an important bearing on the re- 
lation of charity to democracy, and to 
the service that it can render the demo- 
cratic cause. I will mention the three 
most important ones. 

In the first place charity believes 
that the way to build up prosperity 
is chiefly not by gift but through in- 
ducing activity; that character is a 
growth from within and cannot be 
stuck on from without. Not what you 
put into a man, but what you get out 
of him; not what you give him but 
what you enable him to do, is the mea- 
sure of your service. 

Even in the most hopeless class of 
cases, where people are being cared 
for in the almshouse, this principle is 
applied. The Boston trustees of pau- 
per institutions are (or were before 
they were removed by Mayor Fitz- 
gerald) providing occupation for the 
almshouse inmates—not merely day 
labor for the able-bodied, but occupa- 
tion as: interesting, as absorbing, as 
useful, as they can invent for every in- 
mate capable of it. 

In the second place, the activity in 
which charity looks for the building 
up of life is not activity in general, but 
activity in the fulfillment of our vital 
relations, the relations prophesied in 
man’s instinctive moral nature as those 
in which his main interests shall lie— 
relations to home and family, to hus- 
band and wife, to children and parents 
and relatives, to church and friends; 
the relation of the craftsman to the 
work of his hands; the ancient and 
honorable relation of man to his en- 
vironment as a competent, self-support- 
ing creature. Charity believes that it 
is in the active support of these rela- 
tions, and not in eating and breathing 
that the life of man consists. Charity 
investigates in order to find out the 
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hidden springs of character, to discover 
what in the man is still alive and 
sound. It will leave no stone un- 
turned to find the spiritual value that 
lies beneath. But it searches first and 
most persistently for capacity in the 
fulfillment of these main vital relations, 
these great strands of life and charac- 
ter; and seeks through inducing such 
fulfillment to warm them into activity 
and strength. As Emerson said it: 
“In proportion to our relatedness we 
are strong.” 

Third, charity recognizes that an im- 
portant, often a determining, element 
in capacity for action is the element of 
need; that not only the willingness 
but the power to act is largely a ques- 
tion of motive; that power, indeed, is 
not an absolute possession, but exists 
only in reference to, almost in virtue 
of its appropriate objects, the ends 
which it was intended to serve. Char- 
ity will be slow to take from the young 
mother the need of caring for her 
child, from any parent the responsi, 
bility of the home, from the bread- 
winner the necessity of providing sup- 
port. There is in a large class of cases 
great danger of impairing the whole 
power and resourcefulness of the indi- 
vidual if the great primal motive of 
self-support is withdrawn. “Thou 
gavest him the need.” To deprive a 
man of the needs which nature gave 
him and to which for hundreds of cen- 
turies our whole organism has become 
attuned, is to deprive him in large mea- 
sure of the power by which such need 
was meant to be supplied. Human ca- 
pacity, like the force of chemical re- 
action, can be released only by con- 
tact with that toward which it was 
formed and adapted to react. Occa- 
sion is our other half. Man is a safety 
match, useless and inert, until brought 
in contact with the occasion that holds 
the key—the other half of him, the 
original, normal need in which is se- 
creted the magic word to which his 
nature can respond. 

It is because of the importance of 
this primal motive of self-support to 
the healthy functioning of the whole 
organism that any off-hand adminis- 
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tration of charitable relief, any un- 
skilled tampering with this motive, 
becomes so dangerous. Although in 
many cases poverty is not at the out- 
set a disease of the character, yet un- 
der the unskilful, off-hand treatment 
of persons who believe in cure by mir- 
acle, in social rehabilitation through 
the universal application of a single 
nostrum or gold-cure, it will almost 
inevitably become so. A striking rec- 
ognition of this fact already alluded to, 
was in the case of the disaster at San 
Francisco. If ever there was a case in 
which poverty was a matter not of 
character but of outward circumstances 
it was that of the people rendered de- 
pendent by that earthquake. There 
was a clean cut, severing people’s lives 
—cutting off the material means of 
living and doing work from the sound 
and healthy character that had created 
them—by a break as clean as that 
which the earthquake is said to have 
made in the geological strata. If ever 
there was a case in which the wound 
might be expected to heal by first in- 
tention, to be cured simply by putting 
the two parts together again—if ever 
one could expect to mend a broken life 
by rejoining the sound, healthy char- 
acter to its normal material expression 
—this was the case. And I suppose 
that if, by aid of some magic power, 
the relief committee could have pressed 
a button and restored San Francisco 
in an instant as it had been, life would 
have gone on very nearly as it had be- 
fore. But when it came to the em- 
ployment of merely human means, to 
trying to piece out the broken life by 
relief administered by human agents 
for that purpose, it became the almost 
immediate conviction of Mayor Phelan 
and the other business men in charge, 
that this matter of handling relief funds 
was a dangerous business; and in a 
very short time they, in substance, said 
to the various charity experts: “Tell us 
what to do and we will do it. You un- 
derstand this business and we do not, 
and we feel that we may accomplish 
much evil by our unskilled handling of 
so delicate a problem.” 
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of of modern charity. Are 
Democracy. they inconsistent with de- 
mocracy? I think it is easy to see 


that they are not only not inconsistent, 
but that they are identical, that the 
principles of democracy and those of 
modern charity are in essence the 
same. 

Certainly their fundamental postu- 
late is the same—that man is a spirit- 
ual being. Democracy in the merely 
formal sense is government by the peo- 
ple. But in a deeper sense such gov- 
ernment is an outgrowth of democ- 
racy; it is not the thing itself. The 
introduction of government by the peo- 
ple has not made a democracy of Cuba, 
nor of other South or Central Ameri- 
can states. It is not self-government, 
but reverence for the spiritual nature 
of man that is the essence of the demo- 
cratic faith. Democracy insists on 
self-government—not absolutely and 
in every case, but wherever and as soon 
as men are fitted for it, for precisely 
the same reason that charity, subject 
to similar conditions as to readiness 
and capacity, insists on _ self-support, 
namely, because it is a means of spirit- 
ual growth. It believes with modern 
charity that it is not what you do for 
a man, but what he works out for him- 
self, not the government you give him, 
but that which he himself maintains, 
that makes the essential contribution 
to his life and character. It believes 
with modern charity that our life is in 
our main spiritual relations; that in 
self-government it provides active ful- 
fillment of one great spiritual relation, 
that of the citizen to the state. Self- 
government is the practical recognition 
on the part of democracy that man is 
by nature a political animal, a member 
of a political whole, that the state is 
a part of him and an essential part— 
a part that must find concrete and ac- 
tive expression if he is ever to attain 
to his full stature and development. 
Political democracy is the recognition 
of man the politician, man the citizen, 
just as practical charity is a recogni- 
tion of man the artificer, man the 
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father, the nurturer and bread-winner. 
In both cases the aim and method is 


the same, namely, the development of 
character through self-activity along 
normal lines, the attainment of life 
through the fulfillment of our vital 
relations. 

Democracy, like modern charity, is 
a new departure in this respect—new, 
that is to say, as compared with the 
history of the race. Just as people 
supposed for thousands of years that 
poverty was a disease of the pocket 
and could be cured by giving, so they 
supposed that government was an ex- 
ternal thing and could be supplied 
from the outside. Just as modern 
charity has perceived that prosperity is 
a spiritual condition, that it proceeds 
from character and cannot be stuck on 
from without, so democracy has had 
the insight that the state exists only 
as it emanates from the public will, 
that government is a function of the 
soul. 

It is true that democracy’s action in 
this matter of self-government is not 
conscious but instinctive. The motive 
has not been a conscious desire for 
self-improvement, but the instinctive 
assertion by the people of the law of 
their spiritual growth. Self-govern- 
ment is the unconscious expression of 
the democratic faith. Equally and 
more obviously significant is democ- 
racy’s conscious manifestation, its as- 
sertion of the public will toward the 
people themselves viewed not as sov- 
ereign but as subjects. The great 
word of democracy as a law-giver, the 
essence of its politics wherever it has 
appeared—characteristic of Holland, of 
France since she became a democracy, 
of England in proportion as she is be- 
coming so; strong in our own Puritan 
fathers, and amounting fairly to a pas- 
sion in our country at the present time 
—is education; just as the contrary of 
education—the careful and conscious 
holding of the people in ignorance— 
has been the ear-mark of despotism 
from before the days of Aristotle down 


to this last desperate struggle of the 
Russian ezar. 
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We say and believe that 
we educate in order that 
the people may _ under- 
stand political affairs. That in itself 
would be a sufficient reason. But it 
is not the real one. The reason why 
a democracy will always educate is 
not in order that the people may take 
part .in political affairs; it is rather 
that we insist upon the people partici- 
pating in political affairs because their 
so doing is a necessary part of educa- 
tion. Our aim is not successful poli- 
tics, but successful men. Not good 
government but the developing of a 
strong and noble and happy people, is 
the end for which both education and 
the state itself exist. 

And the methods of education in a 
democracy. What are they but the 
same methods that have been inde- 
pendently discovered by organized 
charity; the same methods, indeed, 
which will be followed wherever men 
are consciously and sincerely bent 
upon the development of the spiritual 
nature—upon the nurture of man as 
the spirit that he really is. The only 
difference is that in school these meth= 
ods are applied not to the mature and 
unsuccessful, but chiefly to the young 
and normal life. First, investigation; 
child study, the understanding of the 
nature, first of the normal child, but 
more and more also the acquiring of 
intimate knowledge of the individual 
children with whom the teacher has 
to deal. Then self-activity; kinder- 
garten, sloyd, drawing and composi- 
tion, original research, trade training, 
play, athletics—not what you can 
pump into him but what you can get 
out of him; not what you give but 
what you enable him to do; that is our 
modern test. Then relatedness; activity 
not in directions in general but upon 
normal lines, in fulfillment of the in- 
stinctive interests and relations, symp- 
toms of the natural and only possible 
lines of growth; activity in obedience 
to the constructive instinct, to the in- 
stinct of investigation, to that of loy- 
alty to the home, the school; to the 
budding citizen instinct of membership, 
in an athletic team and finally in the 
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body politic. And finally the new, 
democratic education will not do things 
for him, but will so far as possible put 
the child face to face with his prob- 
lem, let him feel the stress and pinch 
of it, and allow him to work it out for 
himself. 


Our charity principles are 
not merely compatible with 
democracy, germane to the 
spirit of its teaching; they are identical 
with it, they are the fundamental prin- 
ciples of democracy itself. 

What is needed now is the full and 
conscious application of these princi-+ 
ples not only to the sick but to the 
well. It is good that charity workers 
should labor patiently to straighten 
the bent tree, to build up the stunted 
life. What remains is to see that the 
tree shall not be bent or the life stunted 
and deformed at the outset. The work 
is there waiting to be done. People 
do not become sick and degraded or 
unsuccessful for reasons in general, but 
for particular reasons and to a great 
extent from the disregard in our social 
life of the principles which modern 
charity has worked out. 

Our principle of life through activity 
is disregarded at its most important 
point wherever children are growing 
up without playgrounds, as they are 
in every city and in every town. Play 
is the child’s life, it is the form in 
which nature’s decree of growth de- 
clares itself. She puts the play inside 
and builds the child around it. We 
complain of children’s law-breaking. 
The law that we have broken, nature’s 
law of growth, is the more ancient and 
the more important. We think great 
things of ourselves for establishing 
a juvenile court. The juvenile court 
is good; it is making the best of a bad 
situation; but it is not a thing to boast 
of. The need of it is the measure of 
our folly. 

As play is not provided, so work, 
whose normal function is to build up 
strength of mind and body and 
character, is often made the means 
not of building up but of destroying. 
Instances of this may be read in 


What 
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the Massachusetts State Board of 
Health’s Report on Dangerous Trades. 
Practical men will tell you that our 
manufactures cannot bear further regu- 
lation. Are manufactures made for 
men or men for manufactures? Is not 
the life more than food and the body 
than raiment? The home, the great 
vital institution in which a man’s life 
is so largely found, is for many of our 
citizens almost strangled by _ the 
physical conditions under which home 
life has to be carried on. People will 
say we cannot afford the expense of 
making the indicated reforms. I ques- 
tion whether we can afford to neglect 
them—these and many more that could 
be named. If we cannot afford these 
things, what is there that we can af- 
ford? What is our money for? To 
what great purpose paramount to the 
promotion of the best and truest life 
of our citizens are we withholding it? 
Can we who hold the faith, who are 
still true democrats in our hearts, per- 
mit that our children and our fellow- 
citizens shall be stunted, dwarfed, per- 
verted, denied fit opportunity for the 
realization of their true nature and 
possibilities by reason of impeding 
conditions that we perfectly well un- 
derstand and can perfectly well remedy 
if we choose? 


The next task that confronts 


The Charity : : 
Worker’s’| modern charity is that 
Opportunity. RS ; 
of furnishing a radical, 
constructive program for the build- 


ing up of the spiritual life of the people 
through legislation and public action in 
accordance with those great democratic 
principles in the application of which it 
has become expert. 

A great opportunity lies before the 
charity workers of our country in this 
direction. You who are engaged in 
daily charity work have the data; you 
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have the experience out of which such 
a program ought to grow, upon which 
it must be based if it is to be sound 
and effective for its purpose; and it 
is your business to formulate such a 
program and bring it forward. And 
it is time to do it now. Our people 
are demanding more and more insist- 
ently the adoption of concrete, prac- 
tical measures that shall give some 
sort of actual realization to the demo- 
cratic ideals for which our country 
stands. If the real physician will not 
prescribe, the prescription of the quack 
will not be wanting. It is not merely 
in dealing with individual cases that 
the ancient doctrine that poverty is a 
disease of the pocket and can be cured, 
by the administration of a single sov- 
ereign remedy still survives. There 
are proposals for the wholesale feeding 
of school children, for old age pensions, 
for the general administration of the 
great social opiate not merely to those 
who are sick but to whole classes of 
our citizens, regardless of whether they 
are sick or well. 

Do not wait until your advice must 
come in the form of mere criticism or 
the offering of a substitute motion. 
Take the initiative and frame the issue 
yourselves. Let the other fellow do 
the criticising. Your training places it 
in your power to perform an invaluable 
service to the cause of true democracy, 
a service that is of crucial importance 
at the present time; namely, to bring 
forward a program of radical, social 
action and social legislation that shall 
tend to develop in every citizen in our 
community the spiritual force and vi- 
tality that is in him and shall not at 
the same time deprive him of a fraction 
of such force by taking from him the 
need upon which to so large an extent 
its exercise, its very existence, depends. 


On the Verge of Dependence’ 


Lilian Brandt 


Secretary of the Committee on Social Research of the 
New YorK Charity Organization Society 


As it is most grateful “to find the 
friend who was welcome at one age still 
welcome at another,” so there is a simi- 
lar if milder satisfaction in discovering 
that a method of work which commend- 
ed itself twenty-four years ago still com- 
mends itself to-day. 

In the first annual report of the New 
York Charity Organization Society the 
Statistics of district work were present- 
ed in three tables. Table I enumerates 
the cases that were “ineligible cr not 
treated,” the false addresses and the 
cases “not suitable to be treated by this 
society otherwise than by direction”; 
table II shows for the cases that were 
treated, their “condition * * * when 
first taken in charge,” and table III gives 
a partial view of the treatment of cases 
taken in charge. In studying our dis- 
trict work for the twenty-fourth year the 
questions that suggest themselves are 
still the same—the condition of the fam- 
ilies when taken in charge and what is 
done for them; with a third added, which 
was evidently in mind at the earlier per- 
iod, though not definitely answered, 
namely, the condition of the family 
when our help is withdrawn. A year 
ago the bureau of social research pub- 
lished a report of the district work for 
nine months which was primarily a de- 
scription of the families on the verge of 
dependence who had come under the care 
of the district committee in the first nine 
months of the year 1905. The report tliis 
year begins with a similar study of the 
condition and general characteristics of 
the families under care during the year, 

1A similar study of families dependent on the 
New York Charity Organization Society was con- 
tributed by Miss Brandt to the January 6, 1906, 
issue of Charities and The Commons. 

2On October 1, 1905, there were 703 families in 
charge of the ten district committees. During the 
year 1,536 other families came under their care, 
making a total of 2,239 dealt with in the course 
of the year. This total is only slightly larger 
than the total for nine months studied in the last 
annual report. One thousand and nine out of the 
2,239 remained in charge on September 30, 1906, 
306 more than on October 1, 1905, so that as a re- 
sult of the heavier summer work the year 1906-07 


pegins with 40 per cent more cases in the dis- 
tricts than there were at the beginning of 1905-06. 
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and goes on to a consideration of the 
other two questions that have been nmen- 
tioned.” 

Among the closed cases, over half of 
the families were married couples with 
children; one-fourth widows,  three- 
fourths of these having dependent chil- 
dren; nine per cent, a slightly larger 
proportion than last year, deserted wo- 
men. The proportion of married couples 
with no children in the household is 
smaller this year, 5 per cent, compared 
with 7 per cent last year. (Table 1.) 
Among the families under charge on 
a given day, as shown by the figures for 
September 30, 1906, the proportion of 
widows with dependent children is ap- 
preciably larger than among the total 
number of cases dealt with in the course 
of the year. The proportion of single 
women also, and of widows without 
children—all of these chiefly old women 
living alone—is larger. The proportion 
of married couples with children, on the 
other hand, is eight per cent smaller. The 
reason for these differences is that the 
dependence of the widows and old wo- 
men is generally of a more permanent 
kind than that of the normally consti- 
tuted families, and so stich cases are 
kept longer in charge and constitute a 
larger propoftion of a given day’s work 
than of the year’s. There were children 
under twenty-one years of age in over 
five-sixths of the families. Relatively 
few of the families were new to New 
York, only about one-tenth of all the 
heads of families having been in the city 
less than five years. There were known 

Twelve hundred and eighty-eight cases were 
closed during the year, and 64 of these were re- 
opened and closed again within the year. In the 
study of closed cases, therefore, we have 1,288 
different families, but 1,352 different applications, 
periods of treatment, and closings. In the tabula- 


tion sometimes one of these totals, sometimes the 
other will be found, according to the facts under 
consideration. oe 

Of the 1,288 closed cases 740 families (58 per 
cent) bad been known to the society previous to 
this application, and of the 1,009 families re- 
maining in charge at the end of the year 550, 
or 55 per cent, were recurrent. The ratio between 
new and recurrent cases is about the same as was 


noticed last year. 


Table 1 
Cases Close: ||Cases in rt ds 
Stasi Grea during theYear|| Sept. 30, 1906. 
No. | PerCt No. | Per Ct. 
Married couples with 
Childrens, See Ns cess? 719 56.0 490 48.8 


Widows and divorced or 
separated women with 
children under 21 years 


ODRAS Onin Ceekieieincee es 251 19.5 282 22.9 
Widows with no children 

under 21 years of age. v9 6.1 86 8.5 
Deserted women....... awk!) 9.3 86 8.5 


Married couples with no 
children at home..... 63 4.9 47 4° 


Widowers with depend 


ent children.......... 16 1.2 18 1.8 
Unmarried couples with 
Children wecsscecsecese 5 0.4 ata 0.0 
Sing!e men and widowers 
with no children....... 6 0,5 4 0.4 
Single women........ .. 25 1.9 40 4.0 
Deserted men (2) and a 
deserted family (1)....] .... 0.0 8 0.3 
Women with illegitimate 
children’), i.e. ats 0.0 2 0.2 
OTONAN Gene aasiet creloaiiosee 38 0.2 1 0.1 
Total known......... 1,286 | 1000 1,009 |} 100.0 
Nothing known about 
the family... ..... 2 shots aes sslee 
Total . 1,288 


to be near relatives within reach in 763 
cases, 59 per cent, and in 313 cases the 
relatives were known to be able to give 
more or less assistance. : 
Some indication of the economic stand- 
ards among these families is given by 
the wage-earnings habits of the women. 
In at least 47 families in which there 
was a male head of the family at home, 
the wife was clearly the chief wage- 
earner at the time of application; in the 
majority of these cases the man was 
ill, but in others there was no apparent 
excuse for his inactivity. In 347 cases, 
including the 25 single women, all of the 
widows except those who were support- 
ed by a grown son or other relative or 
friend and a large proportion of the de- 
serted wives, the woman was the chief, 
often the only support of the family. In 
476 other cases she was at least a sup- 
plementary wage-earner, and frequently 
in these cases there is evidence that her 
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earnings were the steadiest factor in the 
family income and at times the only 
one. Many of the women who were 
not working were ill at the time of ap- 
plication or were nearing confinement 
and may or may not have been accus- 
tomed to earn wages under ordinary 
circumstances. Many others, deserted 
wives or recently widowed women, or 
women whose husbands went to a hos- 
pital, were working for wages when the 
case closed, though they had not been 
accustomed to do so before. One 
woman’s contribution to the family 
purse consisted in selling the stories her 
husband wrote, but the usual occupations 
of the wives and mothers were day’s 
work, washing and janitor duty, the last 
seeming to be the most popular and the 
best-paying. 

A further indication of the standard 
of living among our families is given 
by the tabulation which has been made 
(table 2) of the number of rooms occu- 
pied at the time of application by the 
families whose cases were opened, or 
re-opened, with the year. It appears that 
a household of five persons, which is 


Table 2 

Number of Number of rooms occupied ~ 
persons in at time of application 8 
the house] Se aS ee 
hold Resstben 1 | gl ale renee 

1 0 4078 6a | ONS Oniaie 

2 soa 84142) 48/ 16) 2} 14 0; 144 

8 0 39 | 40 | 73 | 82 | 4) 4] 0} 192 

R 

4 0 828 51 |106 | 49 | 9} 2] 1 | 250 

5 0 18 | 51 109 | 61; 14] 3] 0 | 256 

6 0 5 § 36 | 86/54) 16; 1] 1 | 199 

fe 0 0 | 26 f 67 | 54] 15 | 6] 1] 169 

8 0 3 14929 | 27) 18!) 4] 0} 90 

9 0 1) 7§18| 15; 9] 0; 0} 60 

= 

10 0 DAs 46 4s STS eas 

11 0 0 0 1 5 0 0 0 6 

12 0 Osi <Ootenas ead Wb Ooh 8 

bx p) 
Pots) 1 173 |285 {550 |326 | 88 | 22} 4 |1449 


1 This was the case of awoman and daughter who were 
sharing the oneroom ofa friend at the time of application. 


2 This tabulation is of those cases in charge during the 
year whoxe date of application fell within the fiscal year. 
The small proportion for which the number of rooms 
was not given are omitted; they were chiefly families 
living with friends at the time. 
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the size of the largest number of fam- 
ilies, was most frequently living in three 
rooms. The three-room tenement is 
by far the most common size, numbering 
over a third of the total, and it was 
most frequently the home of the family 
of six, seven and even eight and nine 
members, as well as of the family of five. 
One hundred and fifteen families were 
living in such a way that they had an 
average of less than one room for each 
three persons, and 383 (over one-fourth 
of all) had less than one room for each 
two. Four three-room tenements housed 
ten persons each, one eleven, and one 
twelve. The cases in which one person 
was occupying more than one room were 
generally women who ordinarily kept 
lodgers but had none at the time or 
persons who had not yet readjusted them- 
selves after illness or after the death 
of a uusband or son or daughter. 

How far the standard of the families 
was accepted by the society, that is, the 
exact proportion of cases in which the 
standard in this respect was raised be- 
for the case was closed, cannot be given 
this year, but the fact that four cases 
were closed because the family refused 
to move to better rooms is evidence that 
the question receives consideration. 

The prominent features of the family’s 
situation at the time of application were, 
as usual, illness and lack of work.  Ill- 
ness or other physical disability, vary- 
ing from the sore hands that kept a 
wash-woman from her work to the ad- 
vanced cases of tuberculosis and cancer, 
was present in 63 per cent of the 1288 
families when their cases were taken up. 

im 6670" instances’ (20 per cent,: the 
same proportion as was found last vear) 
the chief wage-earner of the family 
(whether man or woman) was pre- 
sumably working. In 66 cases, men who 
work “off and on” and deserting hus- 
bands about whom nothing was known, 
it was uncertain whether he was work- 
ing or not, and there was one family of 
orphans, none of whom was old enough 
to work. In the other 842 families the 
chief wage-earner was out of work at the 
date of this application. 
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Why They ‘An attempt has been made 
Are Out’ this year to place the re- 
of Work. eyes : - 
sponsibility for this idle- 
ness. In 410 cases (nearly half) illness 
or physical disability of some sort was as- 
signed as the reason: 64 of these were 
cases of injury received through acci- 
dent and 8 were cases in which illness 
of a dependent member of the family 
kept the wage-earner at home. In 52 
cases the reason seemed to be old age; 
in 41 it was probably intemperance and 
in 24 nothing but laziness. Thirty-five 
heads of families (all men) were impris- 
oned at the time, most of them for de- 
sertion or non-support, but two on 
charges that were later disproved; 27 
persons engaged in seasonal occupations, 
such as painters, longshoremen and 
white-washers, applied in their dull sea- 
son; and 13 were said to be idle on ac- 
count of a strike. A printer was out of 
work because he did not belong to a 
union, and another man who was a union 
member was discharged for that reason. 
The employer of one man was waiting 
for material; the firm for which a book- 
keeper had worked for many years was 
dissolved; another business changed: 
hands. A motorman had no overcoat; 
and two other persons, a woman who 
made passementerie, and a news-stand 
proprietor who had been obliged to sell 
out to meet the expenses of illness, need- 
ed equipment: three men had a_ bad 
record with their former employers, for 
dishonesty or carelessness, which pre- 
vented their securing employment. An 
elevator boy was discharged because he 
was obliged to attend a trial as witness 
during his working hours. Three wo- 
men who had recently lost their hus- 
bands were unwilling to go to work. A 
foreigner had been unable to get work 
because he did not know English. One 
man had given up a position in expecta- 
tion of getting a better one which failed 
him. A fireman on a steamer running 
to New Orleans became afraid of vel- 
low fever and gave up his job. 

In the 222 cases in which no reason 
was assignable, there were often several 
factors of which any one may have heen 
the explanation. Many of these men were 
intemperate and lazy; some “hardly ever 
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work.” A man described as “lazy, 
abusive, disagreeable and intemperate” 
had been out of work for a year. In 
addition to these attributes which might 
be assumed to disqualify him for indus- 
trial success, he had an open wound on 
his leg, which may in itself have been 
sufficient to keep him at home, and it 
was impossible to fix the responsibility. 
A collector had lost his position a year 
before, “on account of an unfortunate 
circumstance for which he was not to 
blame,” but this does not explain why he 
was still idle. In many cases among 
these 222 the reason is probably a gen- 
eral inefficiency more or less marked, 
ranging in intensity down to the degree 
that makes a man almost always unem- 
ployable. A large number of the 379 
who were working were not employed 
full time. This is particularly true 
among the women. 

A list has been made of the sickness 
which was responsible for loss of in- 
come in the 294 cases in which the record 
was at all explicit on this point. Pul- 
monary tuberculosis leads, with 98 cases 
of the 294 to its account, and is followed 
by rheumatism, with 50. Bronchitis, 7; 
pneumonia, 6; grippe, 6; pleurisy, 4; a 
bad cold, 4; and laryngitis, 1, form a 
somewhat related group of 28. There 
were 13 cases of insanity; 10 of blood 
poisoning; 10 of defective vision; 9 of 
gastritis or “stomach trouble”; and 7 of 
“heart trouble.” Nine women who were 
the chief support of their families were 
within a few weeks of confinement or 
had not yet recovered from a recent one. 
There were six cases of locomotor 
ataxia; 5 of paralysis; 5 of epilepsy; 4 
of dropsy; 4 of abscesses of some sort; 
and 4 (women) of over-work; 3 of 
Bright’s disease; 3 of cancer and 2 of 
tumor; 2 each of malaria, erysipelas, 
fistula, and hernia; and one each of 
palsy, chicken-pox, jaundice, appendi- 
citis, eczema, heat prostration. One 
laundress had a felon and another “sore 
hands.” <A cook’s feet “had given out” 
so that he was forced to hunt for some 
other kind of work, and an out-door 
worker was incapacitated by frost-bitten 
hands and feet. In six cases more than 
one disease was mentioned: heart dis- 
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ease, dropsy, rheumatism and kidney 
trouble; painter’s paralysis, liver and 
kidney troubles ; tuberculosis of the bones 
and partial paralysis; two combinations 
of acute disease with rheumatism; and 
finally, “a complication of diseases.” 


Attention was called last 
year to the fact that the 
largest part of the work of 
our districts is with families that are or- 
dinarily self-supporting and require help 
only at critical times. Just what the pro- 
portion is between those who are in 
temporary difficulties and those who need: 
more or less continuous help, it is im- 
possible to say. The period during which 
the family is under our care may be 
its entire dependent period or it may be 
only an incident in a long career of de- 
pendence. In about one-fifth of the cases 
the family was known to be receiving 
material aid of some sort at the time 
of application and in about one-third this 
was true at the time of closing the case. 
(Table 3.) The chief sources of this 
help are relatives and friends, and in- 
stitutions of all kinds. Its nature is of- 
ten as temporary as that of the help 
which we have supplied, being merely a 
slight extension at one end or the other 
of the dependent period with which we 
are intimately connected; in a _ small 


Table 3 


The Degree 
of Dependence. 


At time of | At time case 


RELIEF Status oF FAMILY Application| was closed 


Not known to be receiving 


definite help of any kind.... 1,090 920 


Known to be receiving help of 


SOMOISONGi revistat eles 262 482 
From relatives or friends. 83 139 
From institutions.......... 58 125 
From churches............ 61 73 


From other societies or set- 


tlements or other de- 
partments of the C. O.S 23 45 
From city pension for 
adult blind. .. ....... 5 5 
From lodges or benefit 
Bocietiest. 5.” ia kwenbrds 4 1 
EOM) UNIONSnc.. 4 Sac ee ans 2 
From unknown sources... Sacre 12 
From two or more sources 26 82 
Rotalisctheoess 1,852 1,352 
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proportion of cases, however, we cease 
to help, not because the dependence is 
at an end, but because it will last for 
years and permanent provision has been 
made. 

The length of time the families were 
kept in charge is shown in table 4. A 


Table 4 
Cases closed Cases in 
during the charge 
DURATION OF TREATMENT year 1 || Sept. 30, 06 


No.| Pr. Ct. |] No.| Pr. Ct. 


Less than 3months... ....... 664 | 4).2 223 | 22.1 
Less than 1 month........ 248) 1) Lae: 48 


8 months but lessthan1 year.| 560 | 41.3 439 | 43.5 


3 months but less than 6 


THRONES ces (s coc casiesiee < 379 184 
6 months but less than 1 
NV GUE piers e a twins ne clei TST Greate 255 
1 year and more............. 128 9.5 347 | 34.4 
lyear butlessthan5years| 124] .... 292 
5 years or more..........- 4 bree 55 
| — 
Wotale so ssaere a 1,352) 100.0 || 1,009; 100.0 


1The 64 cases re-opened and closed after having been 
in charge du:ing the year are included here. 


trifle less than half were closed after 
having been under care for less than 
three months, while 9.5 per cent had 
been under care a year or more. This 
table brings out clearly the contrast be- 
tween the predominating characteristics 
of the families we deal with in the course 
of a year and those of the families in 
charge on a given day. As has been 
pointed out, widows with dependent chil- 
dren and old women living alone are 
more conspicuous in a cross-section 
showing the families under care on a 
given day; and it is seen here that the 
more or less continuously dependent case 
is a very much larger proportion of the 
district agent’s daily problems than it is 
of the total number of families with 
which she comes in contact. Over a third, 
instead of less than one-tenth, of the 
cases under care on September 30 had 
been in charge continuously for a year or 
more, and 55 of the 1009 for at least five 
years, one or two among these reaching 
as far as ten. 
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A little further light is thrown on 
the question of the kind of dependence 
with which our districts are concerned 
(as well as on the thoroughness of our 
work and the wisdom of our decisions) 
by the length of time that the families are 
able to get on without our assistance 
after the case is closed. (Table 5.) Of 
the 804 cases which were re-opened dur- 
ing the year 41.6 per cent had been 
closed for a period of at least a year 
previous to this application, and 61 of 
these cases had been closed for five years 
or more, one for thirteen. 

Table 5 


RECURRENT CasEs: Length of time between the last 
previous closing and the date of this latest application. 1 


PERIOD BETWHEN CLOSING AND 


Rn OPENERS Number | Per Cent. 

Lessithan | month. ...5.........- 57 Tia 

1 month, but less than 8 months 96 11.9 

3 months, but less than 6 months 127 15.8 

6 months, but less than 1 year... 190 23.6 

1 year, but less than 5 years. .. 278 34.0 

5 years or more......... 5 RGD 61 7.6 
TOt al eis cen cise oteateta 804 100.0 


1 Including the 64 cases which are duplicates. 


The Hep  -hé help given these 1288 
Watt on families can never be ade- 
* quately represented by a 
statistical analysis or in any other way. 
In 1004 cases, about 78 per cent, work 
was provided, or material relief in some 
form was supplied or secured, ranging in 
money value from ten cents up to over 
a thousand dollars in the case of a family 
that had been under continuous care for 
nearly ten years. In 284 cases no as- 
sistance was given other than advice. A 
friendly visitor was provided for about 
one-tenth of the families and an un- 
measurable amount of friendly visitor’s 
work was done by the district agents, 
their assistants and the nurses. 

The kind of help given is more or 
less indicative of the relative degree of 
pressure exerted by different kinds of 
needs. The inelastic and unavoidable 
item of rent is, for example, significant- 
ly conspicuous. The number of cases 


400 
in which each different kind of help was 
given is as follows: 


A stated sum supplied regularly for at least 
three months in succession for general 


household wexpensegi Ui. 2.0 ote siete lol eesieinielevorels 40 
Provisions, generally in emergent cases, to 
prevent the possibility of suffering for lack 
OLMLOOG Tier ae a rele er alee rs Lata lena SiGahet telat tere 456 
Money for car fare or other incidental expen- 
ses and loans for various purposes: jn one 
case money was given for the payment of 
union dues and in several to prevent insur- 
ANCES? LEO) APSING: | caveceretaedave wicca meoitehares 324 


Rent, frequently including moving expenses... 239 
Storage of furniture. ... 


Temporary lodgings. .. 15 
Housebold furnishings. . 48 
OM mers: Cralsteeeten arm ece tenes . 230 
GROOT T ica wee teow chore abe Mee ersuonmecehelone occt ener tere marae 
MPECIAIO IETS Wectass:s tercieiers a suojeelete spokebele ateipiovelelis 209 
INELES Ob ohah iaraiGactelicrsielGitess asekeverereMhaasteloroRetals eitele eye 189 
Hospital or sanatorium care (including only 
those whose entrance into the hospitals or 
sanatoriums or remaining there, was 
brought about by the society) .......... 99 
Dispensary treatment, including free treat- 
ment at the dental college. ............6- 53 
Physician’s, dentist's or oculist’s services.... 70 
Glasses, crutches, trusses, elastic stockings 
and other surgical appliances, and medi- 
GLI GS eeae as sae TOG oxekel evel ious catiehePoretorav sks lokeralicten 81 
Eonvalescent> DOMES csr ecehs steteis: she vete, se + sieyste 19 
IBOaPaieine tHe -COUNCEYV sw ergoueneislaye-cretbaiekors 6 Wal ore 14 
SUDGMEP MOULIN secre ener sberecntercisierenetenens iovenste sols 79 
Cleaning and other household duties paid for 
on account of the mother’s illness......... 13 
Hunera)- expenses PHIM ter ciere crake overs) cls sezenevere 1 
One or more children committed............ 58 
Board paid, generally for children during a 
TVOGHERESMILLINCSN sa voraatererorstviaccuabe Calenessiectatone tate volte 7 
Institutional care (other than hospital) pro- 
GVM eet © Trg A CULES evtececairstatone chekalel olors ave solielellons 20 


PI DYVMINGESE Dy pulse retece oetasvorectevey srelereneies sterecsier's  otere 19 
Transportation expenses: in order to move 
out of the city, to visit a husband in prison 
or children in institutions, to bring a man’s 
family here from [lavana, or to get an in- 
valid to a hospital. 
Laundry permits, one of these representing 
a ech ie work in the course of ten months. 118 


Work ihae cae have ane ond frequently 
WAS _DELWIAI CM kectccteuseenccalaber ous atalewetsecekerscs 75 
Business equipment provided, from soap for 
a laundress and materials for a passemen- 
terie maker, up to sums of money sufficient 
to establish a news-stand or a _ push-cart 


DUSINESS ale a ateicle a tedaaet eae eRe teen cen ePe tere ioes 26 
Christmas dinners or other holiday cheer pro- 

Vl DOC ei iaey canoe sllevare cane pete hshematemetonsce tome jaeteres 182 
Educational and social opportunities provid- 

ed: cooking classes, trade school course, 

settlement and church clubs, lecture tickets, 

POOKS? WEL Se ace ice eis epee Moto enepeltelatcrs alavebsile 41 
Advertisements in daily papers paid for..... 3 


All of these figures are for families, 
not individuals, and all are to be com- 
pared witn 1004, the total number among 
the closed cases for which assistance was 
supplied or secured. The figures are 
significant as indicating what kinds of 
help are given, but they must not be 
understood as showing the amount of 
these different kinds supplied in the 
course of a year, for, on the one hand, 
they do not include what has been done 
for cases still in charge, and on the other 
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hand, they do include what was done be- 
fore this year for those of the closed 
cases that were in charge then. The 
figure for rent, for example, means that 
in 239 families out of 1,004 (almost one- 
fourth) uclp was given in meeting the 
rent bill at least once during the time 
the family was under the care of the so- 
ciety. It must be remembered, also, that 
certain classes of case-work are elimin- 
ated almost entirely from the work of 
the districts. Homeless men and women 
are cared for by the Joint Application 
Bureau; there is a special department 
for mendicants; and the investigating 
department deals with cases that are 
merely for transportation or admission 
into an institution, uncomplicated by 
other needs, and with cases that are re- 
ferred to the society merely for investi- 
gation or are evidently proper subjects 
for some other society; this department 
also keeps under its charge cases for 
whom board is being paid in the country, 


unless they were district cases when they 


were sent to the country. 

The most conspicuous group of items, 
after food, rent, fuel and clothing, is 
made up of expenses incidental to illness 
or physical disability. The small number 
of cases in which institutional care (other 
than hospital or sanatorium) was pro- 
vided for adults is due partly to the dis- 
favor with which this kind of help is 
regarded and partly to general familiarity 
with means of obtaining it, making the 
assistance of the society unnecessary. 
The small figure for the day nursery 
is the result of its popularity, compara- 
tively few of the families who can use 
it profitably being unacquainted with it. 
It must be remembered in connection 
with all of these figures that they do not 
show the number of families who use 
the day nursery or the dispensary or the 
hospital, but only the number for whom 
each kind of assistance was secured 
through the efforts of the society. 

Many of the most valuable services 
rendered are difficult to classify; the ar- 
rest of deserting husbands was secured, 
less often than might be desired; men 
were put under order to contribute to the 
support of their families; men and wo- 
men living together unmarried were per- 
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suaded to have a ceremony performed; 
children working in violation of the law 
were returned to school; inquiries were 
made about a runaway boy; a letter 
written to the Street Railway Company 
resulted in the payment of damages to a 
woman hurt in an accident; a former 
employer’s interest was secured for the 
rest of a woman’s life; and innumerable 
intangible improvements were accom- 
plished in home conditions. 


The 


nn ih third inquiry pro- 
the Families posed for this study, the 


condition of the families 
when the period of care came to an end, 
is best answered by a study of the reason 
for closing the case. A classification has 
been made this year for the first time, 
of the principal reason which made the 
district committees decide to close the 
cases that were closed during the year. 
In 994 of the 1,352 cases the determining 
reason was connected with the relation 
between income and expenditure, as fol- 
lows: 
The income, or earning capacity, or resources 

of the family was considered sufficient for its 

needs, without action on the part of the 

MECIBENS Woy SG. Sosdisic ee tales Gated iGhel a ie: ua OE 160 
The family income had been increased, by one 

means or another, since the case was 

PRFCWOL oe since a oie sinelaiaie tee aoe ade ote 404 
The family expenditure had been reduced, by 

the removal of some unusual cause of ex- 

Tele) Saar tein Oe an oe erin i ane 85 
The family expenses had been distributed: 

i. e., the whole or partial support, or re- 

sponsibility, had been assumed by some one 

GULL SS Sonera PRIA ear aes ee 310 
A better relation had been established between 

income and expenditure, by improvement in 

home: conditions. 
After a small definite request had been grant- 

ed, ‘nothing else was needed’, implying 

either a permanent deficiency in the _ in- 

come for ordinary expenses (e. g. when 

fuel is supplied) or an income not sufficient 

for any unusual expense (e. g. when glasses 

are provided or a higher rent paid for one 

ciferihel eS |) odieacane OMS Icnn iG Rey eM ee ae ic IC ae 33 
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The first group of 160 cases, includes 
those in which there was “no need”; 
those “needing discipline,” because of 
laziness, intemperance, irresponsibility, 
extravagance, or a willingness to resort 
to charity rather than to work ; and those 
in which the only aid desired was some 
sort of advice. In one or two instances 
the whole difficulty was a family dis- 
agreement in which it seemed unwise for 
an outsider to interfere, and in a few 
recurrent cases the previous history of 


‘help. 
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the family made it seem inadvisable to 
é Frequently emergent aid was 
given, pending decision, and frequently 
work in the wood-yard or laundry was 
offered, and declined, but very little else 
done, and the case was closed in a few 
weeks, sometimes a few days, after it was 
opened. - 

In almost a third of all the cases the 
reason for closing was an increase in the 
family income. This increase was effect- 
ed in various ways. Most frequently it 
was brought about by the return to work 
of one or more members who had been 
idle; sometimes this was due to the ef- 
forts of the society in finding work or 
providing equipment or aiding in the 
restoration of health, but generally the 
individual had succeeded in finding work 
for himself, or recovering from an ill- 
ness or arriving at the end of his term 
of imprisonment, had gone back to work, 
or time had impartially brought around 
a period of “doing better.” Sometimes 
the increase in income was due to the 
return home, voluntarily or otherwise, of 
a deserting husband, or his payment of 
a contribution toward the family’s sup- 
port. Sometimes a child had arrived at 
working age and had gone to work. Six 
widows had increased their income by 
re-marrying. Four families had been 
paid damages or arrears in wages on ac- 
count of an accident; one had received a 
legacy, another some money that had 
been owing, and the favorable termina- 
tion of a law-suit solved the difficul- 
ties of still another. 

In restoring an equilibrium between 
income and expenditure by a reduction in 
expense instead of an increase in income 
tne most frequent agency was death. In 
52 of the 85 cases in this group the death 
of a member of the family removed the 
extraordinary expense that the family 
had not been able to meet; it sometimes 
had a further effect in freeing a wage- 
earner for work and - sometimes it 
brought the payment of insurance that 
was more than enough for the funeral 
expenses. In 32 cases the family budget 
was relieved by the improvement in 
health of a dependent member,‘ whose 

1The recovery of wage-earners generally re- 


sulted in their going back to work and such cases 
are classified under that heading. 
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illness had required special outlay; and 
in the eighty-fifth case of this group the 
desertion of a husband who had been 
only an expense left the family self- 
supporting. 

In a large proportion of cases (310) 
there was no increase in the family in- 
come and the aggregate expenses re- 
mained undiminished, but a distribution 
of expenses had been effected: the home 
was broken up, the members of the family 
being provided for in various ways; 
aged persons, a very few, went to a pub- 
lic or private home; one or more chil- 
dren, but not all, were committed; a sick 
or mentally defective member of the fam- 
ily was placed in a suitable institution ; 
or relatives or friends or a church or 
some other society assumed the respon- 
sibility for looking out for the family. 

The 358 cases in which the determin- 
ing reason for closing was not connected 
with the relation between income and ex- 
penditure have been classified as fol- 
lows: 


The kind of help that seemed to be needed 
was refused, or advice as to plans disregard- 
ed, other help being considered inadvisable 
at the time. 

A tendency was noticeable to be content with 
dependence, after the case had been under 
CAPM oer iatcle cree eae ee aia che ORS ore eae Stee 22 

The family had removed from the city....... 45 

The family was lost sight of by moving and 
leaving no address (presumably still in the 
RADY as Sia cn ee Se IO Ore 139 

A request was made by the family that the 
ease be closed, after having been in charge 10 

The application was withdrawn before any- 
thing had been done, on account of change 
in circumstances, or investigation was re- 


SENT RE ROR eg RO 5 aces ir 5 eR ane eee Oe 38 

The family could not be found at address 
Sah CNOQE  camatices Soin. Gina oo SOS Qa aR Oe OmmO es 9 
358 


The needed help refused was gener- 
ally medical care of some kind or in- 
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stitutional care for an old person. Per- 
naps the most noteworthy item in this 
list is the 139 families who were lost 
sigut of by moving. Some of these fam- 
ilies brought themselves again into our 
range of vision within a few months; 
others will do so later, if occasion arises; 
but that one family out of ten should go 
away, though perhaps only a block or 
two away, and be completely lost to those 
who feel a peculiar responsibility for its 
welfare, gives an almost overwhelming 
sense of the inconsequence of the indivi- 
dual in a city like New York. 

Two things stand out most prominent- 
ly in my own mind as a result of the 
study of these 1,288 histories. The first 
is that in these families are presented, 
in little, the two problems which consti- 
tute the field of social economy—the 
relief of  .stress and the increasing of 
industrial efficiency. In nearly all the 
cases which need our help the earning 
capacity of the family must be increased 
by some means, or it must be supple- 


«mented, or help must be supplied for 


some difficulty whicu tne usual earnings 
are not sufficient to meet. Occasionally 
the deficiencies that require attention are 
not economic, but it is rare even in such 
cases that economic complications do not 
arise. The second is a corollary of the 
first. If so large a part of our work de- 
pends on a decision as to whether or not 
a given income is sufficient for the needs 
of a given family it is most important 
that we should have more definite and 
accurate information on which to base 
our decisions in regard to what the needs 
of a given family are and what it costs 
to supply them. 


What Can I Do? 


Lyman Abbott 
Editor The Outlook 


I am a thorough believer in organized 
charity, but there is some danger that 
we shall make the organization a sub- 
stitute for the charity. It is certainly 
true that indiscriminate giving promotes 
the pauperism which it wishes to relieve; 
this it does because it is indiscriminate 
and therefore is not charity. Real charity 
is considerate and thoughtful. The real- 
ly charitable person bestows himself in 
bestowing his gift. The man who 
tosses a copper to a beggar may exercise 
good nature—he does not exhibit love. 
There is no real consideration for the beg- 
gar in such almsgiving. 

Organized charity obviates the evils 
to the community which unorganized and 
thoughtless giving promotes, but there 
is no more real charity in giving ten dol- 
lars to a society and a ticket to the beg- 
gar than there is in giving a beggar a 
penny or a dime. The one act may be 
as thoughtless as the other and in that 
case it has no more of the true spirit 
of charity. What we do through or- 
ganization will be true charity only as it 
supplements what we do with thought- 
fulness and consideration as individuals. 
There are comparatively few who can 
take part in the work of an organization, 
can act on its board of directors, or can 
even co-operate in local visitation, but 
we can all do something to relieve suf- 
fering by our individual action if we are 
willing to give thought as well as money. 
He who is not willing to give thought as 
well as money, deceives himself if he 
thinks that he is charitable. 

The law of competition which prevails 
in trade and commerce promotes energy 
by rewarding it, but in the struggling 
procession pushing forward for the prizes 
large and small which America gives 
to energy the weak fall by the way. The 
industrial army is a splendid host, but it 
is accompanied as other armies are, not 
merely by predatory followers who 
live by plundering, but also by a host of 
stragglers who for one reason or another 
are not able to maintain the American 
pace. Sometimes this weakness is physi- 
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cal; sometimes intellectual; sometimes 
moral. Sometimes it is not weaknessatall ; 
it is simply misfortune. Among the strag- 
glers are wives carrying the burden of 
drunken husbands; husbands carrying 
the burden of shiftless or invalid wives; 
children staggering under the- load of 
aged or incompetent parents. Among 
the stragglers also are the blind, the deaf, 
the sick, the lame of limb, and the more, 
unhappily, lame of will. What organ- 
ized love can do for these stragglers, 
there are experts who could tell the read- 
er very much better than I can tell them, 
but I am glad to avail myself of the in- 
vitation extended to me in order to sug- 
gest some things that the individual can 
do. 

1. Those of us who have men or wo- 
men in our employ can strain every ef- 
forte to keep them employed, when 
times are hard, prices are low and the 
market 1s over-stocked. If we discharge 
any of our employes we naturally dis- 
cherge those who are the least competent, 
and we therefore do what in us lies to 
increase the host of the dependents. If 
a storm overtakes a steamship and it is 
in peril, the captain’s first care is for the 
women, the children, the invalids; his 
last care is for himself. It seems to me 
that the great employer of labor ought 
never to lighten the ship which he com- 
mands by throwing overboard a part of 
its living cargo unless the alternative 13 
the foundering of the ship and all of its 
living cargo. Many a manufacturer 
recognizes in practice this principle and 
carries on without profit, or at a loss, his 
industry, not for his own sake, but for 
the sake of the wage earners. What 
some large employers of labor thus do on 
a large scale, we can all resolve to do, 
so far as in us lies, on a small scale, 
whenever times are hard. 

2. We can resolve to employ as much 
aid as possible, not as little as possible. 
Economy and charity do not always live 
on friendly terms under the sare roof. 
There are two mottoes by which men may 
be guided: first, “Never do yourseif 
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what you can get some one else to do;” 
the other, “If you want anything done, 
do it yourself.” I believe the first is 
the motto of efficiency and it is certainly 
the motto of charity. For every man 
who can find his own job, there are thou- 
sands of men who can do a job well :f 
some one else will find it for them. The 
prosperous householder who employs two 
servants when one might suffice; who 
hires a boy to help his gardener when the 
gardener could by a little overwork get 
along without the boy; who buys not the 
cheapest goods but those which are best 
made, is doing something to lessen the 
host of stragglers. He who gets another 
pair of hands to do the work which his 
own could do and so leaves his own 
hands free to do the work which no one 
else can do as well as he, is supporting 
two men instead of one. 

3. On this principle, I urge every read- 
er of this article to give a chance when- 
ever he can to the odd job man. Hire 
a man to tend your furnace and to clean 
your sidewalk instead of doing it your- 
self. When you get off the train at the 
station and a boy asks to carry your 
dress-suit case, give it to him. He is 
not a beggar; he is asking for work. 
There is no better charity than that 
which gives work to those who ask for 
it. You have plenty of chances to win 
a livelihood; this boy has but few. Give 
him the ten cent job and save your 
strength for some undertaking which he 
is quite incapable of. The more we give 
to self-respecting industry and the less to 
beggary, the better for the world. The 
dime dropped in the hat of the street beg- 
gar on the sidewalk, who may not be 
blind after all, is not charity. The dime 
given in a fair business transaction to a 
boy who has earned it, is one of the best 
forms of charity. 

4.. Almost every fairly well-to-do 
household can find within the circle of 
its acquaintance some dependent family 
whom it.can help over the hard places in 
life. Appeals from strangers can rarely 
be safely responded to. But he is poor 
indeed who cannot make the acquaintance 
of some one poorer than himself to whom 
he can give sympathy, counsel and cour- 
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age, supplemented when necessary by a 
little cash ; and it is astonishing how much 
a little sympathy, counsel and courage 
will do. Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, 
stands on the edge of a very poor district 
of the city; so poor that it contains three 
or four cheap lodging houses. During 
the last years of my ministry in Plymouth 
Church we notified the Bureau of Chari- 
ties of Brooklyn that we would be re- 
sponsible for the care of this district. 
A committee in the church was organized 
for that purpose. The head of this com- 
mittee was a woman who had both a 
warm heart and a wise head, and who 
knew how to temper her sympathies with — 
discretion. She gathered about her a 
board of visitors, most, if not all, young 
ladies, thirty or forty in number. They 
visited this district. They not only went 
to the houses which were reported 19 
them, but they hunted out other houses. 
If they came to a family in want, they 
would ask if any other family in the 
neighborhood was also in want, and often 
learned of misery in hiding. They found 
employment for the boys and sometimes 
for the men; they gave courage and 
counsel to the women; they suggested to 
the discouraged wives and mothers how 
to avoid needless waste and make a little 
go a long way. Under the inspiration 
and guidance of this Mother Bishop, for 
so I will venture to call her, we kept the 
worst forms of misery out of our district 
for the four or five last years of my pas- 
torate, and only one year, when the times 
were exceptionally hard, did the com- 
mittee spend as much as one hundred 
dollars. The work was done in affiia- 
tion with the Bureau of Charities and 
duplication was thus avoided. 

Christ says, “Ye have the poor with 
you always, and whenever ye will, ye 
may do them good.’ ‘The second clause 
is often forgotten by Dives, who makes 
the first clause an excuse for hardening 
his heart against the wretchedness of 
Lazarus. If every prosperous individual 
will do what he can to alleviate the dis- 
tress in his neighborhood, there will still 
be much for organized charity to accom- 
plish before the poverty which can be 
cured, is cured. 


No one to-day will any longer question 
that the blind man is capable of carrying 
on a profession and of gaining honorably, 
through work, his livelihood. The number 
of professions which are open to him are, 
of necessity, limited; nevertheless, under the 
activity of generous initiative and personal 
effort, the field is enlarging each day. 


This is quoted from the October num- 
ber of the Valentin Haiiy Magazine. It 
voices internationally the thought of 
an increasing body of educators and 
typhlophiles or friends of the blind. 

The object of this article is to show 
what has led to this emancipation of the 
blind from the narrow field to which 
in this country, some fifty years ago, 
they were generally relegated, and how, 
happily, the field has grown to be consid- 
ered no longer sufficient for the needs 
and abilities of the blind. The history of 
‘the development of their educational and 
technical possibilities cannot be compress- 
ed into the space allotted to me here; 
I may touch only briefly a few striking 
examples of what blind and sighted peo- 
ple have done to open the prison doors 
which seem to the ignorant to be closed 
eternally on those who have lost their 
sight. The words of educators and ty- 
phlophiles whose work and years entitle 
them to universal respect will give 
weight to conclusions which a five 


The medal appearing at the head of this article was 
presented to the New York Association for the Blind at 
the International Exposition held in Milan. 
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Typhlophiles 
or Friends 


of the Blind 


Winifred Holt 


years’ study have made me know to be 
true; therefore, I must be excused for a 
free use of quotation marks. 

The history of distinguished blind peo- 
ple might start with the myths; as we 
find that in order to drink of the river 
of wisdom, Wotan had to lose the sight 
of his eyes. The student often wonders 
if to be wise in the care of the blind it is 
not necessary to lose both eyes, as those 
who see with but the mind’s eye only, 
see as a rule most clearly the best 
methods to educate and employ th 
blind. : 


We find in the last one hun- 
dred and fifty years two 
distinguished blind women—one in 
France, the other in Austria, who wrote, 
composed and did much to help the in- 
struction of the blind of their own coun- 
tries. One of these, the historian says, 
“danced most beautifully.” But the first 
world educator was the blind Valentin 
Haiiy, who printed the first book for 
the blind, and after whom has been 
named the magazine quoted, together 


France. 


with one of the greatest associa? 
tions for the blind in the world. 
Haity founded the National Insti- 


tution for the Blind in Paris in 1784, 
where both sexes are given a training to 
fit them as far as possible, physically, 
mentally and morally to encounter the 
world. Those taking the technical course 
are expected to remain five years, and 
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Caning chairs in the workshop of the New York Association for the Blind. 


Blind girls operating power sewing machines: in Glasgow. 


Cork-fender makers 


in Glasgow. 
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music pupils eight years. All pupils are 
given at least an eight months’ musical 
training and only the absolutely hopeless 
as far as such training goes are permitted 
to abandon it. It is considered in any 
case wise to develop musical ability as 
far as possible, that it may be a com- 
fort and give the blind a means of 
contributing something to the pleasure 
of their associates, when they have left 
school. . Manual training for all pupils 
and household arts for the girls are con- 
sidered of the greatest importance. In 
cooperation with this institution there is 
a school for the backward and feeble 
minded. In 1849, an employment bu- 
reau, Société de Placement, was started 
in connection with the school. All blind 
people may subscribe to this bureau to 
obtain its aid, the minimum subscription 
being five centimes, or one cent per week. 
The funds are increased by subscriptions 
from various sources and their use is reg- 
ulated by a committee which must com- 
prise at least three blind professors, two 
men and one woman. Since 1843 two 
hundred blind pupils of the institution 
have become tuners, makers or salesmen 
of pianos. Eight organists have been 
employed in the famous churches of 
Paris itself, and over fifty-six in cathe- 
drals and churches outside of Paris. A 
most encouraging result of their educa- 
tion at this school, is that most of the 
teachers in it are graduates, who have 
themselves passed the examinations with 
highest credit, examinations which they 
must take before they can receive their 
certificate. This- certificate represents 
great efficiency in the holder; those 
who have it are sought for as teachers 
in the county schools of France, and as 
professors in other countries. I pick up 
at haphazard, a copy of The Valentin 
Haiiy, which mentions the following 
graduates of this scnool: 


Mile. Ouvriad, the blind professor of mu- 
sic at the Université of Nancy for twenty 
years, (who has devoted not only her life 
but her modest resources for the well-being 
of her former pupils,) has been given the 
Priz Monthyon by the French Academy. 

The Musical Society of L’Echo de la Mina, 
under the direction of Monsieur Marengo, 
who is blind, has received three first-class 
medals at the Exposition at D’Oran. 
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M. Augustin Barie, a former pupil of the 
Naticnal Institution, has just received the 
first organ prize at the Conservatoire. 

Milles. Babe, Fonty and Thevinin, pupils 
at the National Institution, have success- 
fully passed the examination for the ele- 
mentary diploma. 

In Spain, Manuel Robles, a blind boy of 
sixteen, has just received the diploma of 
bachelor of letters and of science. 


This bureau of employment is now re- 
markably successful, largely because of 
the untiring work of Mr. Mahout, a 
blind professor and notable musician. 

There are other employment agencies 
for the blind on the continent. One con- 
nected with the Royal Institution at 
Woluwe, Brussels, is doing especially 
well, and in England the same move- 
ment has borne good fruit for many 
years. 


The Société Valentin Haiiy 


ae 
of yagutin is in cooperation with many 


Hauy 
Association. other activities for the 
blind. A workshop for the blind, under 


the Société des Ateliers des Aveugles, 
teaches brush making of various kinds 
to blind men. They are received from 
the age of eighteen, but, after forty only 
when in good health. Most of the men 
graduate in their trade in eight months, 
when they are given 150 francs ($30) 
for tools and 100 francs ($20) worth of 
crude materials. They may apply to the 
association and receive materials at cost 
price during their life. These pupils 
who have lost their sight after the school 
age are of all classes of society. They 
also may receive the help of the employ- 
ment bureau. The association has a 
vestiaire or wardrobe, where under cer- 
tain prudent rules, reasonable clothing 
may be procured by blind persons whom 
the association considers qualified for 
such privileges. The blind women who 
lose their sight after schoot age are usu- 
ally given occupations in their homes or 
go to the Blind Sisters of St. Paul; the 
blind sisters print the Lowis Braille 
Review, issued by the Valentin Haiiy 
Association, and instruct their pupils in 
various practical house industries, in- 
cluding laundry work, needle work, sew- 
ing, etc., from which they may earn a 
modest wage after leaving this school. 
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At its central office, the Valentin Haiiy 
Association sells the work of blind men 
and women, giving them a percentage of 
the gain. Knives and scissors are made 
by one blind protege, who lost his sight 
at the age of three years. They also sell 
many well-made woollen articles, rugs, 
etc. The association has admirable 
Braille libraries of literature and music. 
The famous invention of the blind Louis 
Braille was a great improvement on the 
invention of his teacher, Barbier. 
Braille, a teacher at the National Institu- 
tion for the Blind, where he had been ed- 
ucated, and an excellent mathematician, 
found that six dots sufficed to represent 
the alphabet in legible form. He died in 
1852, without the satisfaction of seeing 
his alphabet adopted. However, with 
modifications, it is now in universal use, 
the so-called New York point being mere- 
ly a horizontal adaptation of the six 
points which in Braille are used perpen- 
dicularly. 

The libraries of the Valentin Haiiy are 
kept entirely by blind librarians, the vol- 
umes all labelled in Braille, and Braille 
catalogues are at the disposal of the read- 
ers. Four blind gentlemen connected with 
the libraries and employed by the associa- 
tion, took with reason, great pride and in- 
terest in showing their work. The library 
supplies four hundred volunteer copy- 
ists with the work of putting ink-print 
books into Braille, thereby increasing its 
number of volumes at very small expense. 
It also has a shipping department from 
which books are sent to blind readers 
throughout France and other countries. 

The two magazines printed by the as- 
sociation, the Lows Braille Review, in 
Braille, and the Valentin Haiiy, in ink- 
print, furnish good reading matter on 
topics of especial interest to the blind. 

The activity of other institutions, shops 
and good works for the blind in Paris 
and throughout France, seem mostly in- 
cluded in what I have already mentioned. 
The success of the Société Valentin 
Haiiy, however, is due largely to its 
blind secretary, M. Maurice de la Size- 
rane, who has been very properly called 
“the general secretary for the blind,” 
able-bodied and invalid (valides et inva- 
lides) of France. This gentleman, be- 
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sides being one of the greatest philan- 
thropists of the day, is a distinguished 
author, whose works have been crowned 
by the French Academy. He has se- 
cured the cooperation of most of the best 
seeing and blind thinkers in his own 
country, and elsewhere. On _ certain 
hours each week he receives the great 
and small, and by his personal touch 
with the needs of the blind, is in the best 
position to help them. 

Twenty years after Valentin Haiiy 
started his school in Paris, Johann Wil- 
helm Klein, a graduate who had been at 
Schilder’s school at Carlsruhe, was called 
to establish the first school for the blind 
in Austria, at Vienna. Klein printed 
books after Hatty, and soon started an 
employment bureau for his graduates. 
Later, music and weaving became strong 
points in his institution. Austria now 
numbers in all twenty-two institutions, 
including shops and libraries, etc., for 
the blind. 


ee Germany has innumerable 

examples of work in their 
behalf. Even the small towns have 
workshops for blind men and women, 
where caning, brush-making and willow 
weaving are carried on. One of the most 
unique of the German departures is the 
Saxon system, developed in Dresden for 
the blind, which in modified form has 
been introduced with beneficial results 
into some schools for the blind in Eng- 
land and elsewhere. The following, 
from an article in The Blind, an English 
quarterly magazine to which we shall re- 
fer later, gives an idea of this method: 


When the director of the institution con- 
siders that a pupil is sufficiently master of 
his trade to be able to support himself, he 
looks out for some suitable opening for him 
in his own locality, and unless there are 
some special reasons why he should not go 
home, he returns there. If his home sur- 
roundings are unsuitable, then some other 
place is found for him. The director visits 
the locality where the pupil is to settle, and 
arranges for some leading person in the dis- 
trict to act as his guardian or foster-parent, 
so to speak. This is usually the clergy- 
man, doctor, mayor, or some other benevo- 
lent practical person of influence. His 
duties are to advise the blind man in his 
business whenever necessary, introduce him 
to customers, keep an interested and watch- 
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ful eye on him, and to keep the director in- 
formed as to his circumstances and conduct. 
The pupil is also expected to write to the 
institution at stated times, saying how he is 
getting on and giving full particulars about 
himself. The pupil is started with an out- 
fit of tools and materials, or whatever is 
suitable for his particular business, supplied 
with materials at cost price as required, and 
is assisted if necessary when suffering from 
sickness, or accident, or whenever any extra 
outlay is needed which is beyond his power 
to defray. The institution will further as- 
sist him by selling the goods’ which he him- 
self is unable to dispose of. The director 
visits the former pupil from time to time, 
and also in case the guardian requires ad- 
vice or help. 

Dr. Armitage, to whom we have referred, 
wrote in 1886: “The care of the blind pupils 
throughout the country after learning 
trades at the institution, is more complete in 
Germany than in any other country. There, 
seventy to eighty per cent of the pupils are 
enabled to maintain themselves by trades 
learned while at school. Of 177 pupils 
(112 males and 65 females), sent out during 
twelve years, 96 per cent are now living, in 
all parts of the country, as respectable mem- 
bers of society, and with few exceptions re- 
ceive no assistance save what they derive 
from the institution. Intelligent and techni- 
eal training during their stay at the institu- 
tion has accomplished this. The education 
of the blind as well as of the seeing is com- 
pulsory in Saxony. 


It is interesting to note that the blind 
Haiiy founded a school for the blind in 
St. Petersburg. 

The briefest review of work done for 
the blind could hardly fail to note the 
treatment of them in Japan. Recent- 
ly it was proposed in the Japanese Par- 
liament that the blind should be the sole 
people permitted to exercise the profes- 
sion of massage. The blind in Japan 
are good musicians and excellent sham- 
pooists. The attitude of the public and 
of the government to their needs is what 
would be expected in a nation which has 
recently taught us many lessons in the 
conduct of peace and war. 


The movement for the 
blind in Roumania has re- 
cently been taken up with energy and 
great-heartedness by Queen Carmen Syl- 
va, whose blind secretary, the inventor 
of a remarkable writing machine, is one 
of the queen’s chief co-workers in the 
community for the blind which she has 
started, and which is called “Vatra Lu- 


Roumania. 


-blind people. 
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minosa.” The September Blinder 
Freund, an admirable magazine pub- 
lished for many years in Hanover for the 
blind and the typholophiles in Hanover, 
says: “Roumania has six million inhabi- 
tants of whom thirty thousand are blind. 
Of these, 15,000 are married. In one 
year, 10,000 became blind from tracoma.” 


In Great Britain, many 
agencies exist for assisting 
London alone has seven 
workshops, two societies for visiting the 
blind, and six regular lending libraries 
for the blind, besides some lending li- 
braries for the blind in the public libra- 
ries. It has two homes for the blind 
and many schools for them, including 
several schools for day pupils under the 
London County Council, which also has 
a school for the blind who are mentally 
defective. 
The schools are good. Perhaps the 
most remarkable of these is the Royal 
Normal College for the Blind at Nor- 
wood, London, where Dr. F. J. Camp- 
bell, LL. D., the blind American, has ac- 
complished such astounding results. Dr. 
Campbell believes that “blind children 
have the same claim upon the public for 
education as seeing children, and that 
their needs are greater; the nation owes 
its blind children the opportunities for 
such a thorough, practical education as 
will fit them to become useful, happy, 
self-maintaining citizens.” 

His pupils are drawn from the intelli- 
gent blind, and he does not attempt to 
educate those who are backward. But I 
have seen blind children at Norwood who 
came from the poorest homes and from 
the poorhouses who soon lost all signs 
of their pauper origin, and have become 
capable, active blind men and women, 
whose education fitted them to cope with 
the world. 

The accompanying illustration shows 
the physical methods which Dr. Camp- 
bell has employed. His blind pupils 
competed with sighted athletes at the 
Crystal Palace and carried off the hon- 
ors. His blind swimmers were also 
awarded honors for life-saving drills. 
Dr. Campbell himself, in climbing Mt. 
Blanc, gave a most conspicuous proof of 
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A van used by blind travelers in Birmingham, England. 


the blind man’s physical strength and 
courage. His example was followed 
three years later by three blind profes- 
sors of the Institution of Paris. He will 
travel at short notice to any part of the 
United Kingdom to prove the fitness of 
one of his pupils to fill some vacant po- 
sition as organist, chorus master, teacher, 
LCs 


Another work for the blind in London 
fills no less admirably different needs; 
Gardner’s Trust for the Blind, which un- 
der the administration of its progressive 
secretary, Henry J. Wilson, Esq., lends a 
helping hand financially to the blind who 
need and deserve it, and also assists en- 
terprises for their benefit. 

The Trust was created by the will of 


Vaulting-horse pyramid in Norwood, London. 
with sighted pupils at the Crystal Palace. 


in competition 


prize 


These pupils received a 
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the late Henry Gardner, Esq., who left 
a large sum for the benefit of blind per- 
sons resident in England and Wales. 

The money was to be used for 
instructing the poor blind in suit- 
able trades, handicrafts and  profes- 
sions and for providing pensions. 
The committee has absolute discre- 
tion in managing and carrying in- 
to effect the provisions of the will. In 
distributing the fund the committee de- 
sires as far as possible to give such as- 
sistance as will call out the exertions of 
the blind and put them in the way of 
maintaining themselves, except in the 
cases of persons who are considered fit 
subjects for pensions. ~No person can 
receive assistance unless the committee 
is first satisfied that he is a person of 
good moral character and in real need of 
help; but no person is disqualified from 
receiving assistance by reason of his re- 
ligious opinions. 

Grants by way of pensions are made 
without restrictions as to age. No as- 
sistance is given to street musicians, and 
the intermarriage of blind persons is 
viewed with disfavor. 

The Trust publishes an admirable 
magazine, The Blind, telling of the cur- 
rent events of particular interest to the 
blind and to typholophiles. The Trust 
has granted scholarships to the blind 
students at Oxford, and generally at 
least two of their blind pensioners are 
at work there. 

I quote at random from the numbers 
of The Blind before me. 

At a meeting of Gardner’s Trust held on 
July 3rd, Herbert E. C. Lewis, formerly a 
student at the College for the Higher Edu- 
cation of the Blind at Worcester, was elected 
to a scholarship of the value of £60 a year, 
tenable at Oxford University. Mr. Lewis 
enters St. John’s College in Oxford Uni- 
versity next. 

Frederick W. Priest, A. R. C. O., formerly 
a Gardner scholar at the Birmingham Insti- 
tute for the Blind, has been appointed or- 
ganist at St. Patrick’s church, Birmingham, 
and has been warmly welcomed and highly 
complimented by the vicar. 

Melville G. McWilliams, B. A., the first 
blind student at Sydney University, has 
passed his final law examination, and on 
May 7th was admitted to practice as a bar- 
rister and was highly congratulated by the 


State Attorney-General and the Chief Jus- 
tice. 
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We congratulate J. J. Plater, who is total- 
ly blind, on his election as chairman of the 
Great District Nursing Society. Last year 
the nurses paid 5,079 visits to patients. 

The examiner appointed by Oxford and a 
member of the school examination board, 
stated that several of the students of the 
admirable college for the higher educa- 
tion of the blind, at Worcester, were above 
the average, and out of 120 pupils, 25 have 
graduated at either one or other of the 
universities, 30 were in holy orders, and the 
rest engaged in legal, music and other re 


fessions. 
Mr. Henry Stainsby, with his usual Gain 


est zeal in endeavoring to find new’ ‘fields of 
usefulness for the blind, has obtained” an ap- 
pointment for one of his pupils as. operator 
in the telephone exchange of some large 
works. 


Of seven workshops for the blind, we 
will consider but one, situated at Totten- 
ham Court Road, which is under the di- 
rection of the Association for Promoting 
the General Welfare of the Blind, under 
the patronage of the King and Queen of 
England, for the especial purpose of 
teaching trades to the adult blind, of giv- 
ing them employment in the workshops 
of the association, or at their own homes, 
of providing them with material, and of 
insuring a market for the sale of their 
work. “The men are employed in the fol- 
lowing trades: manufacturing of brushes, 
brooms, baskets, mats, firewood. The . 
women are employed in making brushes 
and baskets. Pupils must guarantee the 
weekly payment of 6 s. for basket 
making, and 4 s. for all other trades 
taught. As a pupil learns a trade, his 
weekly payment will be diminished. All 
the work people find their own board and 
lodging and go to the shop daily from 
their own homes. In connection with 
the association, there is a Samaritan 
fund, aiding workmen in case of illness. 
The monotony of the work hours is of- 
ten relieved by ladies who devote some 
of their spare time to singing, playing 
and reading to the workers. For many 
years the first teacher of brush making 
was a blind man who was employed by 
the founder as a carpenter. One hun- 
dred and three work people were in the 
shop or were pensioners in 1905. A din- 
ing room is connected with the shop 
where the workers can cook their meals. 
There is also a retail and wholesale shop, 
where the work of the blind people is 
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sold in connection with articles made by 
the sighted. 

It is encouraging to notice in England 
the opening of new workshops at Birk- 
enhead, Hanley, Rudderfield, Manches- 
ter, Middlebrough, Northampton, North 
Shields and Wakefield, and extensions at 
Bradford, Kensington and Wolverhamp- 
ton. A new workshop in connection with 
the Western England Institution for the 
Blind, a new workshop at Bristol, and 
new premises for the workshop for the 
blind at Sheffield. 


The British and Foreign 
Blind Association, founded 
in 1868 by the late Dr. Ar- 
mitage, has worked untold good for the 
blind, who owe to it the introduction of 
the Braille system in reading and writ- 
ing. The chief objects of this associa- 
tion are to discover the best methods of 
educating and employing the blind, and 
to persuade people to adopt these meth- 
ods; to produce writing frames, books, 
maps, and other educational apparatus 
for sale to schools or individuals at the 
lowest possible price and to collect and 
diffuse information, and to advise on all 
subjects relating to the blind. About 
three thousand separate books, varying 
in length from one to twelve volumes, 
have been copied by hand, to meet the 
requirements of public libraries and indi- 
viduals. About 700 ladies make gratui- 
tously the first Braille copies of these 
books; their copies are re-copied by 80 
blind scribes, chiefly women and girls, 
who are paid for their work. Three 
blind persons are regularly employed in 
stereotyping books and music. The as- 
sociation publishes several magazines. 
The volunteer writers have formed 
themselves into an auxiliary union, which 
obtains employment and custom for the 
blind, and supplies them with instruc- 
tion and useful information. 
Over fourteen Braille magazines are 
published in Great Britain, and one new 
magazine, The Braille Review, started in 
January, 1903, in ink type, gives a 
monthly list of Braille publications and 
matters of especial interest to the blind. 
Nearly all the institutions and societies 
for the blind, and also many public li- 


Other English 
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braries for the sighted, have books print- 
ed in types used by the blind. 

Moon’s Society, situated at Brighton, 
England, deserves notice. The secre- 
tary and treasurer is Miss Moon, the 
daughter of the late Dr. Moon, who in- 
vented the Moon type, which is the only 
practical type for some blind people 
whose sense of touch is dulled; the type 
was arranged in 400 languages and dia- 
lects by him. The society was founded 59 
years ago by the late Dr. Moon; 675 vol- 
umes of embossed type, including the en- 
tire Bible, have been printed in English, 
and a monthly magazine of twenty pages, 
edited by Dr. R. C. Moon of Philadel- 
phia, is printed in Moon type. Upwards 
of 256,370 embossed books, etc., have 
been issued. Dr. Moon was _ himself 
blind, and believed that God had given 
him his blindness as a talent to use in 
helping those similarly afflicted. The call 
for Moon books in England and in this 
country is rapidly increasing. : 

Fifty years have passed since the first 
home teacher was engaged by Miss Gra- 
ham of Totten. This was the prelude to 
the formation of the Home Teaching So- 
ciety of London, from which sprang over 
sixty societies in the provinces, and 
which led also to the foundation of work- 
shops. 

When the blind were regularly sought 
out and visited, and their needs and ca- 
pacities for work revealed, it was found 
that many longed to be restored to the 
ranks of labor. 

The London Home Teaching Society for 
the Blind employs fourteen blind home 
teachers and does untold good in bring- 
ing cheer and comfort into the lives of 
the blind. The work for women, which 
is not as far. advanced in our country as 
that of the men, is doing well in Eng- 
land. The Institute for the Blind at Bir- 
mingham gives a report of satisfactory 
results. The kindergarten of Birming- 
ham is new and considered a model. It 
has an excellent school for blind girls 
and boys, including a piano-tuning and 
constructing department, and workrooms 
for blind men and women. Both boys 
and men are taught cobbling, which the 
superintendent believes will be a practi- 
cal industry for those returning to their 
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own village homes. All the shoes of the 
institute are mended and made by the 
blind! pupils and workmen there, and 
soles are put on the ready-made uppers, 
which are bought. 

The women’s work atthe institute is 
admirable, including knitting by ma- 
chines and by hand, machine work, etc. 
There are three wagons with a sighted 
driver, and a blind salesman, who tour 
the country selling the work made by 
the men and women at the institute. The 
Birmingham shop has a typewriting and 
stenography department and salesroom 
which make an excellent financial show- 
ing. 

The Glasgow Shop and Institute for 
the Blind is perhaps the most astonishing 
of all the large blind industrial enter- 
prises in the kingdom. It cares for the 
blind from early childhood to old age. 
Blind women here operate Singer sew- 
ing machines, run by electricity. They 
won a sealed competition with sighted 
people for supplying bedding to the Cu- 
nard steamship line, the award being 
made not because it was blind work 
(which fact at the time of the award was 
not known), nor because it was cheap 
work, but because it was the best work 
offered. Many blind carpenters are hap- 
pily employed here. A good spirit per- 
vades this workshop. The men make 
sieves, cork fenders, brushes, rugs, etc. 
The institute has a brass band among the 
workers, for which it supplies an expe- 
rienced leader. In connection with the 
institute, are two stores which make a 
good profit. 

The Edinboro Institute is a wonderful 
place. Its printing department issues ex- 
cellent magazines for the blind. 


Work is done for the blind 


Ireland. in Ireland, and even the 
colonials have become ty- 

phlophiles, and Australia, New Zea- 
land, etc., have enterprises for the 
blind. The sighted and the blind 
have co-operated, with wisdom and 


energy, to give the blind throughout 
the empire every chance to:make their 
‘ives useful and happy. Not only has 
‘heir effort been successfully advanced 
by noble blind educators or typhlophiles 
—but by men who in positions of re- 
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sponsibility have dignified high offices 
of government like Fawcett, M. P., the 
blind English post master general— 
who was said to always have an eye 
on everything, but by renowned men 
who like Milton and Sanders or the 
distinguished professor at Oxford have 
shown in other fields of the sighted the 
capabilities. of the blind. 


This European experience 
in the field of economic 
equipment of the blind 
should be widely known in America. It 
emphasizes needs which should be met 
in this country. It shows how reaso- 
nable and practicable are the plans now 
being undertaken toward the industrial 
education of the -blind. 

Fifty years after the foundation of the 
Institution for the Blind by Valentin 
Hauy, Dr. Friedlander of Philadelphia 
and Dr. Howe of Boston started the 
first American schools. Dr. Howe, in 
educating the deaf, dumb and blind 
Laura Bridgman, blazed the way for the 
present efficient education which is given 
to-day to those similarly afflicted. The 
outcome of Dr. Friedlander’s work is 
now the excellent school at Overbrook, 
Pa., which possesses the most beautiful 
buildings and grounds perhaps of any 
institution in this country. I have not 
the space here to review the development 
of institutional work in this country. 
Modern efforts continue the crusade for 
the prevention of infantile blindness ; and 
the proper education, physical, intellect- 
ual and technical, at schools for the 
blind. The home teaching societies in 
America are very much inferior to those 
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_ of England. The movement toward bet- 


ter societies of this nature is rapidly 
spreading. For some time the legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts has made an ap- 
propriation for home teaching and em- 
ploys three blind teachers. Rhode Is- 
land has two blind teachers, Delaware 
one, and the Pennsylvania Home Teach- 
ing Society three. So far, the state of 
New York has made no appropriation 
for home teaching, although the New 
York City Public Library has one teach- 
er giving instruction to the blind in the 
New York Point and the Moon type. 
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The blind teacher of the New York Association for the Blind teaching machine sewing. 


There are no scholarships for the blind 
in America, a fact which is regrettable 
because the capacity of the blind for 
higher education has, as we have seen 
above, been well shown by blind students 
who have taken honors at colleges here 
and abroad. 

Neither are the libraries nor maga- 
zines for the blind in America compar- 
able in number or otherwise to those 


abroad. It is, therefore, a cause for con- 
eratulation that Mrs. Ziegler’s munifi- 
cent gift of a magazine for the blind 
has been established and will be printed 
both in Braille and New York Point. 
The following quotation from a con- 
gratulatory letter written to Mrs. Zieg- 
ler by Helen Keller indicates the value 
that such a magazine will prove to the 


sightless : 
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The past months have brought such noble 
work looking to the welfare of the sightless. 
Philanthropists have begun to seek out the 
blind who live in enforced idleness, and to 
open for them a path to usefulness and inde- 
pendence. Already the blind are waking. 
Their long useless hands are turned to new 
purposes, re-nerved by the knowledge that 
there are many occupations in which they 
can take part. Once convinced of this they 
will find their fetters less cruel. The new 
year will give a greater impetus to the work 
in their behalf, and the new magazine will 
voice it, and carry far and wide its message 
of cheer and encouragement. 


The opening of the.Experiment Sta- 
tion for the Blind in Boston under the 
Massachusetts association marked the be- 
ginning of the adequate recognition in 
this country of the fact that most blind 
persons become so after childhood, and 
that they need and will respond to indus- 
trial) training which will re-establish 
them in the community. Here, no less 
than abroad, it is proved that the blind 
tuner, musician, organist and music mas- 
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ter, can co-operate to great advantage 
with the sightless workmen, in the 
piano factory, in sighted classes of 


pupils and in choirs. In our 
country we have satisfactory exam- 
ples of this kind. And abroad the 
certified graduates of many schools 


are in demand as piano tuners in fac- 
tories and for house to house work. It 
is also proved that some intelligent blind 
men are capable of carrying on independ- 
ent business in connection with sighted 
people. In Connecticut there is a blind 
man who employs one hundred sighted 
workers. In New York I know a very 
successful blind upholsterer who employs 
sighted labor, and another who employs 
over 150 workmen. A blind girl is em- 
ployed as stenographer and typewriter in 
an office in Buffalo. A blind girl has oper- 
ated for nearly a year a twenty-stop 
switch board in a hospital in this city. 
It is proved that at rug weaving, mop 
making, chair caning, broom making, 


Making brooms in the workshop of the New York Association for the Blind. ? er: 
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basket weaving and in a hundred other 
ways blind persons can become pro- 
ducers and for mental well being, even 
at times sanity, a healthful occupation 
such as a manual trade or a training 
with simple machines is essential. 


As exemplified by the pres- 
ent efforts, a modern 
American program for the 
training of the blind should include the 
following: : 

I—Laws to prevent all unnecessary 
blindness, of which in all countries there 
is a shocking amount. 

2—A thorough kindergarten training 
for blind children, to teach them as early 
as possible the use of their hands. 

3—Some technical and manual trade 
to be taught to each blind child who 
should also have a thorough intellectual 
training; the course of education to 
equal in every way the best education 
given to sighted pupils. 

4—Separate schools for the feeble- 
minded, blind, and special classes for 
backward blind children. 

5—Diplomas to be granted to blind 
people whenever they have satisfactorily 
finished their course as piano tuners or 
teachers. 

6—Scholarships 
students. 

7—-Shops where the pupil may con- 
tinue to carry on his trade if unable to 
do so independently, and where the adult 
blind may acquire a trade or obtain work. 

8—Home teaching associations in 
every state. 

g—A bureau of information in every 
state. 

10o—Employment bureaus. 

11—Suitable homes for the aged and 
infirm blind. 

12—A_ trust 


A National 
Program. 


for qualified blind 


similar to Gardner’s 


Trust for the Blind, or a state fund to 


supply needy workmen with the neces- 
sary capital, and to grant pensions and 
other financial assistance. 

13—Free circulating libraries for the 
blind. ; 

14—Reduced carfares for needy blind 
people and their guides. 

In order to promote the foregoing in 
behalf of the blind, the New York Asso- 
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ciation for the Blind was organized a 
year ago. Its work now embraces the 
prevention of unnecessary blindness; a 
census bureau where the state census of 
the blind is being taken for the commis- 
sion of 1906; an employment bureau; a 
ticket bureau, to give tickets for musical 
and dramatic entertainments, to suitable 
blind persons; home teaching and in- 
struction and the selling of home work; 
a work shop for blind men; a blind men’s 
club. In recognition of its services the 
association has just received a gold med- ~ 
al at the International Exposition at 
Milan, and three other medals for cor- 
roborators in its work. 

The work of such state associations, 
and the work of the state blind com- 
missions appointed in the last two or 
three years in Massachusetts, New York 
and Maryland, seem to show that the 
psychic moment has arrived when the 
blind of this country are at last to have 
the recognition and care which is their 
due. And when experiences such as the 
following will no longer be possible in 
cities justly noted for their charities. 

Miss Keller in Our Duties to the Blind 
tells of a man who lost his sight at the 
age of thirty-six. Before, he had been 
a lithographer and was for eight years 
a foreman. He said that he was deter- 
mined not to be a “quitter” and that he 
had tried one and another kind of work 
and had failed in each. He was asked 
what he thought he could learn to do? 
“T do not know” replied the man. “AI- 
though intelligent and industrious, this 
man had struggled wildly in the dark for 
four years, trying in vain what kind of 
work he had best apply himself to. 
Think of it, in four years he had had no 
one to tell him what to try to do.” 

A visitor of the New York Associa- 
tion called to see a blind woman. She 
was informed at her late residence that 
the woman had killed herself. She 
faced the question of accepting the city’s 
alms on the island for some time and fin- 
ally could bear it no longer. Her friend 
who told the visitor the story ended with 
this: “Oh! if you had come a few 
months earlier; if you had told her that 
she could read and work and be a useful 
woman, my friend would still be alive.” 


A. Hero of the San Francisco Relief 


John F. Moors 


When the great test came in the 
early morning of April 18, the city de- 
scribed by its friends as the most light- 
hearted in the world and by its de- 
tractors as the most wicked, was 
asleep. There was no notice of the 
catastrophe to business men, to per- 
sons near falling chimneys, to women 
about to become mothers, to insurance 
companies, to the sick at home or in 
hospitals. One who ought to know did 
not find adequate expression for the 
gayety of the old city till he exclaimed: 

“Why, a fellow could have the ‘jim- 
mies’ right in the street and every- 
body would simply stand and laugh at 
him.” 

Another chimed in: 

“Tt was the only city in the country 
where a man would think nothing of 
sitting down to a $25 dinner.” 

The charm of Chinatown had ap- 
parently been overmatched by its de- 
pravity. Yet, when the crash came, a 
particularly wise observer, Miss Fel- 
ton, general secretary of the Associated 
Charities, was most impressed by the 
brave and solemn silence of the great 
procession from the shattered and fire- 
swept city. There was no hysteria; 
each bore his burden manfully. 

Surely no one should be blamed for 
having been asleep on that direful 
morning. Wide awake was an attract- 
ive young chauffeur, who was bringing 
from the Cliff House a city official, 
subsequently prominent, in a very du- 
bious condition and in equally dubious 
company. The toppling of walls and 
chimneys sobered this official but not 
till he had been caught red-handed in 
his low habits. At the same time three 
other men were overtaken in the top 
story of a hotel at San José—visiting, 
as was their duty—for the state board 
of ‘charities (and “correction. y SAtuoam 
José the earthquake was more severe 
than at San Francisco, one wall of that 
hotel top-story fell in, the other fell 
out, and these three men, caught at 
their post of duty, very nearly lost 
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their lives. On the bed of one—an 
old man—the heavy wall had fallen in 
a chunk, but the iron bed-head had 
held it, and the others had drawn him 
out, laughing at his predicament and 
practically unhurt. “In the next room,” 
he announced, “was a drummer from 
the east, unused apparently to this 
kind of performance, for when every- 
thing seemed going to destruction I 
heard him shout: “‘What’s the matter 
with this d—d hotel, anyway?” 

Two of those three good men 
obeyed the natural impulse to try 
to return to San Francisco’ to 
watch over their families. But they 
did not get far that day, on account of 
the condition of the railroads. The 
third, Oscar K. Cushing, reaching the 
street full of dust and mortar from 
wrecked buildings, looked up and hear- 
ing a lark sing and seeing the moon 
shine serenely and, presently, the sun 
rise, concluded that nature was still 
going in its accustomed way, outside 
of a small human ant-hill. So, learning 
that the insane asylum at Agnew—one 
of his charges—was destroyed, he went 
thither and spent his day getting pa- 
tients, doctors, and nurses from the 
wrecked buildings and finding for them 
some kind of shelter. In the morning 
smoke began to rise fifty miles north, 
in the afternoon the sun was hidden 
by it and at night the dynamite ex- 
plosions and the red glow in the 
heavens told of a greater tragedy being 
fought to a finish. Yet what citizen 
that first day set himself successfully 
a more important task than to relieve 
those poor insane people and their at- 
tendants, over one hundred of whom 
had been killed and as many more 
wounded, while countless others were 
penned in the ruins? The next day, 
reaching San Francisco, he immediate- 
ly organized a house to house canvass 
to determine where refugees might be 
cared for, 

Miss Higgins, general secretary of 
the Boston Associated Charities, Miss 
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Freeman, her private secretary, and I 
began our work in San Francisco eight 
days after the earthquake. Everything 
seemed confusion. Homeless people 
were struggling from the city in every 
kind of incongruous conveyance. Auto- 
mobiles were rushing about without 
speed limits, on errands of mercy pre- 
sumably, of danger certainly. People 
thronged helplessly into Franklin Hall, 
where the mayor had taken up dreary, 
temporary headquarters. 

Various attempts— not at first very 
successful—were being made to de- 
velop information bureaus by which 
lost friends and relations might be 
traced. There was no water to speak 
of, no light at night, no food to be 
bought, no street cars, no telephones, 
practically no telegrams, no reliable 
addresses but vast waste, on the west- 
ern and southern edges of which was 
the bulk of the saved sections. The 
distances were enormous, horses were 
fagged and starved, thousands upon 
thousands of stranded people were 
waiting helplessly for such relief as 
might come to them, and relief givers, 
bearing every sort of badge, were seek- 
ing to do yeoman service, but, in the 
excitement and the lack of leadership, 
were spending much energy in rapid 
talk and aimless rushing about. 

In the midst of these bewildering 
conditions we found that a Mr. Cush- 
ing had a transportation bureau in a 
little office on Fillmore street, just be- 
low Franklin Hall, and afterwards im 
that dreary center for suffering human- 
ity itself. The railroads had ceased to 
carry everybody indiscriminately from 
the city, but had agreed to honor the 
applications of this Mr. Cushing, who 
had been for thirteen years a trusted 
employe of the Southern Pacific R. R., 
but was now a lawyer. He, trained in 
charity standards, required each per- 
son desiring transportation to present 
evidence that he would not become a 
public charge in his new abode. All 
day a long file of applicants reached 
down Fillmore street and round the 
corner of Sutter street, and all day a 
calm man, at the head of that long 
line, saw applicant after applicant and 
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granted or refused the necessary en- 
dorsement. Once in Franklin Hall, 
endless agitated people, asking every 
sort of assistance, swarmed about him. 
Politicians seeking to expedite friends 
forced themselves upon him to receive 
the cold comfort of returning to the 
rear of the line in justice to those who 
had waited longer. Notwithstanding 
these difficulties, he sent in two weeks, 
computing five persons to a family, 
5,000 people from the city and refused 
transportation to 25,000 who: lacked 
the necessary credentials. His com- 
ments on his labors at the Agnew Asy- 
lum and on his transportation work 
were characteristic. Instead of making 
dramatic the lurid features of the 
former, he said: “Insane people are 
not a bad kind for such an emergency, 
for they are in the habit of doing as 
they are told. It was touching to have 
them say: ‘May we have some break- 
fast now?” Of the transportation 
work he said: “I think I made a great 
many mistakes.” 

Notwithstanding these labors he had 
a watchful and intelligent eye for the 
re-establishment of the Associated 
Charities and the development of the 
civilian organization of the seven sections 
into which the city was divided for 
relief purposes. By the middle of May 
he had undertaken his most important 
activity in becoming an adviser and 
soon afterwards the chief executive in 
the work of rehabilitation. 
Miss Lilian Brandt, in 
CHARITIES AND THE Com- 
MONS of October 6, has 
described vividly this undertaking, as 
gleaned from the cards which record 
the facts. Nevertheless, certain fea- 
tures may perhaps be added by one 
who lived with Cushing, breakfasted 
with him, went to the Hamilton School 
with him every day at 8.30, had a desk 
(or rather the end of a table) in his 
office, lunched with him, dined with 
him, spent the evening with him for 
five weeks and grew to admire him ex- 
tremely. Other lawyers were profiting 
by the insurance complications, were 
rehabilitating themselves only. Cush- 
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ing had trained himself for the 
learned profession by evening work 
after a day’s labor on the railroad. He 
knew well the value of the chances 
which he was losing. He was not 
visionary or blind to realities. But 
which was at that moment the more 
truly real, success in a profession in 
which thousands were succeeding, or 
work which no other man could do so 
well, in relieving one’s city after the 
most costly of disasters? He showed 
with amusement a magazine in which 
was a photograph of his house de- 
scribed as a “fair sample of a poor 
man’s home.” His wife normally kept 
no servant. Yet the house contained 
a beautiful red-wood music-room, Mrs. 
Cushing being a rare expert at the 
piano. It was second nature in that 
household to distinguish reality from 
tinsel, and greater wealth seemed not 
essential. 

Cushing, with the consent of the 
representative of the Red Cross, could 
practically give other people’s money 
as he pleased, to any of his fellow- 
citizens, large or small. His standing 
in the community may be gauged by 
the absence, in that sensation-loving 
city, of a single whisper in criticism 
of his integrity. He might have shirked 
part of the work, have given daily 
a few valuable suggestions and then 
have returned to his law office, leaving 
the relief to be carried on in desultory 
fashion. He might have been harsh 
in his manner toward applicants or 
have lost time through too much ex- 
pression of sympathy, he might have 
had cranky notions or been difficult 
with his subordinates or extravagantly 
wasteful or satisfied by helping scat- 
tered individuals. In reality, he or- 
ganized in the very stress of his work 
and without preparation, an office 
which: was a fair match for any busi- 
ness office—quiet, busy, polite, effi- 
cient. He had, when I left San Fran- 
cisco, July 3, one hundred at work in 
the rehabilitation. People’s voices were 
hushed in entering his office, because 
of the quiet and order prevailing there. 
He made a point of seeing no appli- 
cants himself, lest confusion arise 
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through lack of system and delay 
through trespass on his time. Then, 
after a hard day’s labor, he took the 
applicant’s records home with him and 
with the greatest gentleness and the 
most scrupulous care decided how best 
he could help each one, while at the 
same time enlarging his horizon as to 
the principles involved. 

Of these principles, Miss Brandt in 
her article raises a question. She says: 

It is quite probable that a general cash dis- 
tribution based on the composition of the 
family and its needs, as was considered at 
one time, would have been a better way of 
getting the money into the hands of the 
people who needed it. * * * It may be 
questioned whether a larger proportion of 
needs will have been accurately estimated 
as a result of the individual attention given 
each case under the existing system than 
would have happened to be adequately met 
by the inelastic apportionment of a general 
distribution. 


Now the great factor, overshadow- 
ing all others in the relief of. San 
Francisco, was the effort of each 
healthy-minded person to help himself. 
In the first days, he had begun to solve 
his problems with his pack upon his 
back or dragging it behind him. Every 
crazy cart, pushing toward the ferries 
and carrying him and his family and 
belongings from the city in chaotic 
confusion, was doing its best to solve 


them. He swarmed on the railroad 
trains, built shacks over himself, 
sought former employers, relatives, 


friends and, in a short time, he had 
multiplied himself into thousands who 
had found, in spite of their ruin, means 
of obtaining a livelihood. It was the 
chief object of Cushing’s work to give 
effect to the desire of the relief ad- 
ministration and develop and assist 
this wholesome activity. It was not 
his purpose simply to transfer money 
from the rich to the needy. To hima 
rational plan on the part of each re- 
cipient was essential. As a modern 
doctor does not substitute “dope” med- 
icine for nature’s powers of reaction, 
so Cushing insisted on having the re- 
cipients of relief money active partners 
in the work of rehabilitation and did 
not indulge in any “general cash dis- 
tribution” which might “happen” to 
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meet needs. In other words, he was 
stimulating the greatest of all factors, 
the endeavor of each individual, by 
offering to each the power to fulfil 
definite purposes, not dulling or scat- 
tering or postponing these powers by 
aimless comfort. Relief did not fall 
from his hands, like rain, equally on 
the just and the unjust. The seed, not 
consumed, but planted in the ground 
for nature to multiply, every successful 
mechanical device which uses simple 
elements, like fire and water and air, 
not broadcast but in definite and ef- 
fective co-operation for well-considered 
objects—all life in fact, emphasizes 
the fundamental advantage of Cush- 
ing’s point of view. Water may “hap- 
pen” to turn the wheels of a mill, if it 
is supplied in a “general distribution.” 
But a trained engineer will manage 
better than that. So could a trained 
and wise relief-giver, like Oscar Cush- 
ing. 

The effect of his standards on the 
community was of incalculable import- 
ance. Not only did the recipients of 
rehabilitation money realize that they 
must have a sensible solution of their 
problems in sight before they could 
get a donation but word was rapidly 
passed from one destitute person to 
another of what was required. Very 
generous was he in giving the appli- 
cants the benefit of doubts. 

“They have considered their plans 
for weeks,” he would say. “I am not 
likely to plan more wisely for them 
in a few minutes.” 

A seamstress got eye-glasses and re- 
sumed work, carpenters got tools and 
sometimes repaid the money lent to 
buy them, homeless people with 
friends in other cities were sent to 
them, provided support could be as- 
sured. And soon the opportunity to 
get started again became so widely 
known. that Cushing’s assistants could 
hardly keep pace with it. Certain 
other agencies did not scruple to in- 
dulge in the luxury of saying to them- 
selves “well done” when they had un- 
dertaken to convert cash into human 
benefits by simply giving it away. 
For example, a cobbler had been given 
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twenty-five dollars, as a sort of “gen- 
eral distribution” and when he had 
consumed this sum, he wanted more. 
Why not? What solution of his help- 
less condition had been developed 
either by him or the donor? Cushing 
gave him seventy-five dollars for a 
cobbling machine, both he and the re- 
cipient convinced that the latter’s chief 
problem had thus been solved for all 
time. 

To the untrained mind, the hands of 
the trained are apt to seem tied. The 
latter must consider how demoraliza- 
tion may result from relieved distress, 
of the effect of gifts on wide-awake 
neighbors, of possible disarrangement 
of business, of the long future, as con- 
trasted with the immediate present. 
Cushing saw all the obstacles barring 
the way to the straight and narrow 
path. Each human problem had to be 
weighed that its distinct remedy might 
be fitly applied. Yet in three weeks 
he had “rehabilitated” 2,000 families. 
This achievement, and those to be 
noted hereafter, are not to be measured 
by the mere figures presented, for the 
quality of his work was even more im- 
pressive than the quantity. 

Honesty, economy, freedom from 
political influences and graft would 
have satisfied the generous donors of 
the relief funds. In studying and ap- 
plying, in addition, the deepest lore of 
modern relief-giving, Cushing gave 
full measure running over, as much as 
in working night after night long after 
the rest of the city was asleep. 


Throughout June it was 
known that the United 
States army would be- 
fore the end of the month leave its re- 
lief work. Until plans were in order 
for taking over this work, it had 
seemed as if the politicians, for whom 
San Francisco has been notorious, had 
either been purged of their wickedness 
or were so busy otherwise that they 
had not had time to think of the re- 
lief money. In June, however, Mayor 
Schmitz began to talk of taking charge 
Of it, 

“He can’t get hold of it,” said Ex- 


Cushing and 
the Finance 
Committee. 
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Mayor Phelan, chairman of the Finance 
Committee, “for it was entrusted to 
me.” The finance committee was 
composed of nineteen leading citizens 
and its power over the relief funds was 
absolute. Nevertheless, near the end 
of June, when it was suggested by 
General Greely that a commission of 
three men take full responsibility of 
the relief work after the departure of the 
army, and that one member should be 
appointed by the finance committee, one 
by the Red Cross, and a third by the 
mayor, the finance committee unanimous- 
ly acceeded to the proposition. The 
mayor promptly appointed Edward F. 
Moran, the Red Cross, Dr. Devine, but 
the finance committee was slow in making 
an appointment. 

It was obviously inadvisable for an 
outsider like myself to electioneer. But, 
having developed marked respect for Mr. 
Phelan’s judgment and discretion, I ven- 
tured one afternoon to point out to him 
the extraordinary qualification of Cush- 
ing for the post. He agreed but urged 
the importance of getting a first-class 
business man. 

“We have a trained relief expert,” 
said he, “in Dr. Devine. Cushing is 
clearly the man to take Devine’s place, 
when Devine leaves.” He added that 
there was no cause for concern since the 
finance committee appointee and Dr. De- 
vine would hold the balance of power. 

Notwithstanding his desire for a busi- 
ness man, par excellence, Phelan asked 
Cushing whether he would accept the po- 
sition and the latter took the matter 
under consideration over Sunday, June 
17. That Sunday afternoon he and I 
took a long walk and then, sitting by the 
side of the beautiful Golden Gate, dis- 
cussed his answer. He saw clearly the 
various factors, both serious and humor- 
ous, which would affect him, depicting 
vividly the kind of comment for which 
certain of his fellow-citizens were fa- 
mous, forecasting strain and labor, ir- 
remedial interruption to his law practice, 
unjust criticism. He had never before 
received money for charitable work and 
he had a natural shrinking from begin- 
ning. The deduction would not be with- 
out an appearance of foundation that, 
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while he had seemed to devote himself to 
the cause, he had really been feathering 
his nest with influential easterners and 
had actually had three as guests in his 
house. Weighed against these was an 
opportunity for usefulness, unique in all 
history ; for this commission of three was 
to be clothed with all the power pre- 
viously possessed by both military and 
civil authorities. The honor too was not 
slight, to be one of three men to whom 
the outpouring of the nation was to be en- 
trusted and the man of the three who had 
been chosen by the most distinguished 
body of his fellow-citizens. 

“People talk much of immortality,” 
said he, “but what came before this life 
and what is to come afterwards concerns 
me far less than what I do with that 
small fraction of eternity here, in which 
I have the power to choose and to act.” 
Before we returned home, I knew that he 
would accept the position, if it should be 
offered. 

The next afternoon, as I was entering 
the Hamilton School, a member of the 
finance committee stopped me. 4 

“The finance committee,” said he, “is 
up against it to find a man for the new 
commission. What do you think it had 
better do?” 

“To my mind,” I replied, “the man is 
obvious and there is no second. Oscar 
Cushing is the man.” 

“He won't take it.” 

“T think he will.” 

“Then he is as good as elected. Of 
course he’s the man. We'll put him in 
at the finance committee meeting to-mor- 
row.” 

This accord and confidence cheered me 
greatly. It seemed to me a blessed thing 
that, with all the temptations, the money 
sent almost blindly to San Francisco 
should have been spent with constantly 
increasing wisdom, until at last the two 
men in the country, who would have been 
my first choice, Devine and Cushing, were 
to have full charge of it. I planned to 
return to Boston rejoicing. 

Tuesday afternoon I spent in my office 
in the Hamilton School, across the entry 
from the meeting place of the finance 
committee. Sometimes the powerful but 
inexperienced like to get information 
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from those without authority but with 
close acquaintance with the actual work. 
So I wanted to be near. Cushing was out. 
In the early afternoon Dr. Devine came to 
me from the meeting and asked me if I 
could find Cushing. 

“I can produce him in ten minutes,” I 
replied, knowing that Cushing had gone 
for a little while to his own law office. 

Later, Cushing came in and settled 
down to his rehabilitation work as usual. 
Time passed slowly. Six o’clock came. 
The finance committee door opened and 
the members straggled downstairs. No 
one came to our room. I got hold of 
wise_ Bicknell of Chicago and learned 
from him that the committee had ap- 
pointed some one of whom he had never 
heard. Presently I learned further that 
the general counsel for the Southern Pa- 
cific Railroad, who is said to hold the 
politics of California in the hollow of his 
hand, the president of the Union Trust 
Co., the owner of the Chronicle, and three 
other members of the committee had 
had a secret caucus and had agreed upon 
a politician for the position. Each mem- 
ber of the finance committee had been ap- 
pointed by Mr. Phelan but Phelan, their 
chairman, had not been consulted. Only 
eleven members had attended the finance 
committee meeting. Four, including 
Phelan, voted for Cushing. One did not 
vote. The six remained rigidly by their 
candidate. In vain did Phelan plead 
and urge his responsibility to donors 
throughout the country. The under- 
standing had been made and was put 
through. 

I told Cushing the news; he barely 
looked up from his work. Always he 
kept that quiet, busy office free from out- 
side interruptions. He had not served 
in a railroad office thirteen years for 
nothing. 

Every day thereafter, the press dwelt 
luridly on this unfit appointment. 

The chairman had been deceived and 
yet perhaps it is not altogether to his 
discredit that he had not suspected that 
such methods might be applied to the 
distribution of relief money. And he 
was resourceful. At the next meeting 
of the finance committee, he announced 
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that, over a month earlier, a committee 
on rehabilitation had been authorized but 
had never been appointed, Mr. Oscar 
Cushing having performed, throughout, 
the duties of the committee, not by formal 
action of the finance committee, but at 
the personal request of the representative 
of the National Red Cross to whose order 
the moneys used for the purpose had 
been appropriated. As the committee had 
been authorized before the new commis- 
sion, its functions would necessarily be 
independent. Thereupon he appointed 
seven gentlemen who were, beyond all 
question, the best choice which could 


possibly have been made. 

In a month the relief commission re- 
signed, and, meanwhile, the rehabilitation 
committee grew steadily in power and 
esteem. Cushing was made treasurer 


and signed all the checks. 


The growth of the rehabili- 
tation work may be gauged 
by the following items ex- 
tracted from his letters to me after my 


return home: 

July 11. About 4200 persons have been 
helped ‘by rehabilitation committee so far at 
a cost of about $42,000—getting out about 
$2,000 a day now—paid out $5,000 yesterday.. 

July 25. The work of the rehabilitation 
committee has assumed tremendous propor- 
tions. We have in the central office acted 
on or now pending over 4,000 applicants and 
there are probably 5,000 more pending in 
the several sections. The Associated Char- 
ities had over 80 paid workers in the field 
but, notwithstanding this force, you see how 
the cases are accumulating. 

July 27. Up to Wednesday afternoon, July 
25th, the cases disposed of embraced 7,771 
persons, the money expended $130,782. The 
applications are still coming in very rapidly. 

Aug. 3. On July 31 and Aug. 1 we granted 
356 applications and expended $26,000 in 
doing it. We have dealt now with over ten 
thousand individuals and have laid out over 
$200,000. 

Aug. 15. The rehabilitation committee 
has, up to this time, expended over $300,000 
and, if its work is to be carried out effective- 
ly, it will need, in my estimation, $1,000,000 
more and probably more than that. * * * 
The work of the investigators has improved 
so greatly within the last six weeks that you 
could hardly recognize it as being done by 
the same people who were doing the work 
when you were here. The reports are com- 
ing in now in very satisfactory shape. We 
have ender consideration now a plan for 
further expediting the work. * * * The 
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rehabilitation committee is the strongest 
committee with which I have ever worked. 
The men are actuated by the highest motives 
and are giving the work an immense amount 
of time. 


In this letter he appended tables of 
what had been done, from which may be 
extracted these items: 


Total number of applications for 
rehabilitation: proper) <2... +... 4,466 
Total number of individuals rep- 


MESOMUACinnec ch reverses alcaelebelaucte oct eees 12,266 
Totaludisbursement. on. L2. 8 wacom. $293,065.85 

“applicants for  transporta- 
CLOMID hoes saiosa otter ee 2,156.1 


Applicants’ contribution ...:...... $5,540.39 
Railroad’s contribution (estimated) 37,530.20 
Committee contribution .......... 22,124.70 


So far then hopefulness reigned. The 
earlier arduous labors were bringing 
forth a mighty harvest. The machinery 
had grown to the full limit of the high- 
est expectations. The city was truly re- 
establishing itself and the power to do 
so was being put in its hands by trained 
experts. 

Did ever private citizen present a 
more impressive record of four months’ 
work than had this quiet gentleman from 
his first benefaction at the Agnew 
Asylum? If the wicked are possessed by 
evil thoughts to what gentle dreams must 
lead such achievements for one’s fellow- 
citizens in need! These are days when men 
excel in many ways—in making private 
fortunes, in inventions, in baseball and 
rowing, in moral exhortation and gene- 
ralities. But who else can say that he 
has fed the hungry and clothed the naked 
and re-established them, one by one, to 
the fourteen thousandth individual ? 
Great generals with their guns and 
drums stir the admiration of their fellow- 
citizens and are heroic for generations 
in the eyes of men, women and children. 
Their deeds fit naturally an accompani- 
ment of martial music. But when we are 
quiet, may we not ponder more deeply 
on a private citizen, seeking no fame, 
who with patience and wisdom saved 
so many sufferers? 

Not one of those thousands did he take 
lightly. One foggy evening he and I 

1This transportation work succeeded that of 
Cushing’s earlier transportation committee. 


2Combining the applications for rehabilitation 
and transportation. 
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returned home at dusk, to find in the 
music room a woman who had hoped 
to see Miss Higgins. Miss Higgins had 
started for Boston. But let Cushing be 
ever so tired or hungry or vexed with 
individual problems, a forlorn human be- 
ing was entitled to his best thought. The 
woman had been a school teacher at Wo- 
burn, Mass. She was hysterical. She 
had various dismal causes for distress 
and had applied for work to a well-mean- 
ing but untrained representative of the 
Massachusetts Relief Association in 
Oakland. He, as a solution, had of- 
fered her $5 on the old-fashioned sooth- 
ing syrup notion—perhaps to end the in- 
terview. She had hoped Miss Higgins 
might do more for her. 

Cushing listened to her, as if he was 
beginning his day’s work. No doctor, 
with a nervous patient, ever held a situa- 
tion with more gentle mastery. When 
she had finished, he perceived accurately 
that she was frightened at going alone 
into the gathering night. So he took her 
to a car and the next day work was found 
for her, though Heaven knows whether 
she had the mental or physical strength 
to keep the place. His attitude toward 
each one of the 14,000 was, so far as he 
had a chance to know them, as consider- 
ate and he was as perceptive of the in- 
herent modesty and goodness of the vast 
majority of them. 

But note the tragic change between 
Cushing’s letter of Aug. 15 and his next, 
dated Aug. 22. In the latter he wrote: 


The money we now have will not go round. 
* * * There is nothing left for rehabili- 
tation. The result is that the rehabilitation 
committee has stopped taking applications 
and has stopped paying money, except in 
emergency cases. There are, in round num- 
bers, 9,000 applications now pending which 
Wwe may assume will take at least $500,000. 
These applications will be investigated and 
put in shape for payment. 


One of the persons training investi- 
gators, Miss Birtwell, general secretary 
of the Associated Charities of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., says that the plight of 
some of these 9,000 applicants whose 
fate was left hanging in suspense was la- 
mentable. A poor fellow who could 
earn $80 a month, if he could get the 
$130 of tools expected, threatened to kill 
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himself. And her own lot was not en- 
viable—to develop a trained corps of 
assistants at great pains only to find, 
when they were at their best, that the 
investigations were to be academic and 
the results “placed on file,” until the un- 
certain day when funds withheld in the 
east might be forthcoming. 

On July 12 I reached Boston. It was 
then clear that the relief commission 
could not survive and that Phelan, Dohr- 
mann, “‘the best business man in the city,” 
and their honest and hardworking as- 
sociates were to hold control of the situa- 
tion. 

Hence I urged that the remaining 
Massachusetts money, raised for Cali- 
fornia, should presently be forwarded. I 
spoke to deaf ears, for both Miss Hig- 
gins and I had been preceded by three 
witnesses who had given most disparag- 
ing testimony of the relief as seen by 
them at some little distance from the 
center of activity. One had told of acute 
suffering through “red tape,” the second 
had confirmed this and added his opinion 
that those in charge of the work in San 
Francisco did not “even know the mean- 
ing of the word ‘relief,’” the third was 
quoted in the papers as saying that he 
had been uoable to stay in the city, so 
“shocking’”—to use his own word—was 
the relief management. As we had been 
part of the censured system, our words 
of praise lost effectiveness. 

The Massachusetts committee wanted, 
of course, to do its duty but the members 
had had no such baptism in illuminating 
experience as had the people of San 
Francisco. Massachusetts judgment 
thus depended largely upon a fantastic 
differentiation of “relief” and “charity,” 
described to me as follows: “Relief is 
helping people in an emergency, charity 
is looking out for the families of drunk- 
ards who are always in trouble.” Not 
only did the good people of Massachu- 
setts deny the good people of San Fran- 
cisco any tribute for heroism but they 
refused even to accord them ordinary 
competence and simple honesty. The 
lieutenant governor of the state, who was 
also chairman of the executive committee 
of the Massachusetts Relief Association, 
informed Miss Higgins that her opinion 
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and mine were not sought on account of 
our previous training, we doubtless be- 
ing assumed to belong to the school of 
charity, as conceived above. For this 
lack of sympathy the ill reports circu- 
lated by the New York Evening Post 
and the more “yellow” of the San Fran- 
cisco papers are also doubtless to blame 
in part. 

So precious weeks, never to be re- 
called, dragged by without the money 
counted upon by San Francisco being 
sent forward. 


One member of the Massa- 
chusetts committee, who 
was singularly prejudiced 
—had been so impressed by the evil re- 
ports which had reached him that he 
had in June written President Roose- 
velt, setting forth conditions as he under- 
stood them and asking the president to 
interfere. Fortunate was it for the poor 
people in that distant and stricken city 
that the nation had elected a highly 
educated as well as an upright presi- 
dent and that therefore the real 
situation could be made clear to 
him. The letter was effective apparently 
only in one particular—in making the 
writer more than ever bitter in his criti- 
cism. Altogether for two months, all 
kinds of ingenuity were unsuccessful in 
persuading the Massachusetts committee 
to send their money to the men whom 
Miss Higgins and I had seen tried and 
not found wanting and to send it prompt- 
ly, for it was sorely needed. Then, in 
September, I learned that the bitter critic 
was himself to be sent as a special emis- 
sary to determine the distribution. My 
best hopes of his seeing things as they 
were consisted in an unexpected admis- 
sion on his part that he was extremely 
opinionated—for such an admission was 
not without open-mindedness,—and in my 
confidence in Cushing’s powers of per- 
suasion, if they could be brought into 
play. The emissary told me frankly that 
he should go through every camp and 
through all the accounts and that he ex- 
pected to find thousands without mat- 
tresses and blankets and to find that 
thirty per cent to fifty per cent of the 
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money expended had gone in graft or 
waste, “helping relatives and that kind 
of thing.” 

He was particularly severe about the 
citizens of San Francisco, maintaining 
that not one was trustworthy. Most of 
what he told me I had not known before. 
I, for my part, had no chance to tell him 
anything. If I ventured to interpose, I 
found that he was only the more set in 
an opposite view. 

Before he left for San Francisco I re- 
ceived a letter from him which contained 
the following: 


I must say frankly, however, that there 
seems to be a universal opinion among the 
people whom we have got hold of, who cer- 
tainly are honest and unprejudiced, that 
there was a tremendous lack of proper ad- 
ministration, tremendous waste and very 
bad administration of the funds. 


This emissary met Cushing on the 
evening of his arrival and they had. a long 
talk together. The emissary was still de- 
termined to render an adverse report. 
Cushing then introduced him to Ernest 
P. Bicknell and to other good and re- 
sponsible men. On the third day the 
emissary still criticized sharply. In the 
end, he sent home a report “diametrically 
opposite”’—to use his own words—from 
that which he had intended, stating that, 
while it would have been “a congenial 
and delightful task” to have done other- 
wise, he was “absolutely forced to come 
to the conclusion” which he reached. In 
his report he said that he had found 


one unanimous opinion that the gentlemen 
on that committee (the Relief Corporation), 
and its executive committee were of the 
highest standing and character. We wish 
to express our opinion in the most emphatic 
way that these gentlemen are worthy of con- 
fidence. They are doing the best they can 
to meet an extremely difficult and distress- 
ing situation. We believe that they are deal- 
ing with it in the right way. It is remark- 
able that among the many who criticised 
delay, red tape, expenses, etc., no one had 
been over the situation, looked into the 
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methods of work, or cases on file or really 
knew what was being done—more remark- 
able that no one was able to suggest better 
men or better methods. 


In the report there is some criticism 
but the main sentiment throughout is one 
of hearty praise. In practical confirma- 
tion of this point of view $100,000 were 
forwarded by the Massachusetts com- 
mittee immediately and $100,000 more 
October 27. Meanwhile, the New York 
Chamber of Commerce, which had kept 
in close touch with the Massachusetts 
people, sent $500,000 for rehabilitation. 

Of course the months during which 
Massachusetts and the New York Cham- 
ber of Commerce funds had been held 
back, after the relief-givers at San Fran- 
cisco had “made good” and placed their 
best men in charge, could not be restored. 
But how can we praise enough the pa- 
tient and devoted men who persuaded so 
prejudiced an emissary to take so friend- 
ly and enlightened a view? Of this 
achievement Cushing wrote me October 
5: “TI give Bicknell credit for most of 
it.” In that letter he added: 


I have here a stack of 200 cases with 
checks to sign; the top one on the pile is 
case No. 17495, check No. 9117, so you see 
we have moved along some since you were 
here; but the road seems to stretch a long 
ways ahead. * * * It’s after ten and I 
must get a lot of these checks signed to- 
night. 


Rehabilitation had at last been re- 
newed. 

So let us leave him, as of old—in May 
and June and July—working for his city, 
after it was asleep, as brave and steady 
six months after the disaster as in the 
first days of excitement. Think what 
sacrifice of time and strength those plain 
words mean: “The top one on the pile 
is case No. 17495!” 

lin Mr. Dohrmann’s absence since the mindle of 
November, on a mission to the German insurance com- 
panies, Mr. Cushing ix taking his place in the general 


administration of relief as chairman of Department D. 
—Relief and Rehabilitation. 
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Conducted by Graham Taylor 


Highest The rise in the cost of liv- 
Prices : A 

Registered ing and the increase of 
by Dun. 


wages necessitated thereby 
are the most significant facts in the in- 
dustrial history of the month. In its 
index number of commodity prices, 
Dun’s Review for November Io reports 
“the rise in prices during the month of 
October lifted the total to the highest 
amount that has been touched in over 
twenty years, with the single exception 
of June, 1906.” It adds “the most nota- 
ble change during the month of October 
was an advance of a full dollar in the 
cost of food products which supply al- 
most half the total value of all the list 
embraced by this record.” 

These figures, though quoted only 
from the New York market, are based 
on over 300 articles, classified in seven 
groups, found to be necessities of life in 
the United States. 

They are supposed substantially to state 
the prices obtained elsewhere. At Chi- 
cago, Dun’s representative confirms this 
view of the situation at the West: “Al- 
though we have made no searching 
analysis of Chicago prices,” he says, “‘it 
would be safe to assert that the cost of 
living here is greater to-day than at any 
time during the last two decades or quar- 
ter century.” A comparison of the latest 
prices quoted in Chicago with those ob- 
tained a year ago, shows bread stuffs 
somewhat lower now, but all meat prod- 
ucts considerably higher. 

“The most satisfactory feature of the 

present situation of commodity prices,” 
is alleged by Dun’s Review to be “the 
unimportant extent to which the ad- 
vance can be attributed to speculative 
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inflation. A long period of unprece- 
dented commercial activity has given 
employment to every class of labor, and 
the total amount distributed in wages 
was never so great. As a result there is 
a demand that absorbs all commodities, 
providing the competitive buying that 
gives much more permanent strength to 
the markets than could result from 
speculative success.” 


pares, The rise in wages is none 

sin oO 

Meet Cost of too large, prompt, or gen- 
Living. eral to meet the demand of 


such an increase in the cost of living. 
And yet the extent to which wages have 
been raised, voluntarily by some em- 
ploying interests, and at the demand of 
employes in other instances, is also a 
water mark of the still rising tide of 
prosperity. The higher rate of wages al- 
ready obtained, or about to be received 
by railway employes, is said to involve 
an increase of over one thousand millions 
of dollars. The Pennsylvania railway 
makes the following notable official an- 
nouncement: 


The board takes this action by reason of 
the increased cost of living and the present 
great prosperity of the country, in which the 
Pennsylvania Railroad shares, and which 
has made it possible for the company to 
make an increased distribution to its share- 
holders. 

On the Pennsylvania lines east and west 
of Pittsburg a total of 192,000 men are em- 
ployed. Of these, on the lines east, the 
wages of 125,440 will be affected, the total 
increase amounting to $702,952 a month. 
The increase will be of a horizontal charac- 
ter, applying to all cases, even where there 
has been a readjustment since 1902. 

The present readjustment affects all the 
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employes of the lines east of Pittsburg, with 
the exception of about 5,000, many of whom 
are not permanent employes. 
_ The action of the board of directors to- 
day will be followed by similar action on 
the part of the boards of companies oper- 
ating Pennsylvania lines west of Pittsburg, 
the increase in that territory to apply to 
more than 60,000 employes, and involving 
an increased pay roll of between $3,500,000 
and $4,000,000 annually. 

The increase of wages now ordered ap- 
plies to a total of about 185,000 men and 


involves an increased annual outlay of about 
$12,000,000. 


This action will probably be followed 
by most, if not all of the forty-five rail- 
ways west of Chicago, whose employes 
demand higher pay. But the engineers, 
firemen and conductors on these roads, 
declare they will not be satisfied with less 
that Io per cent. increase, and an eight- 
hour day, with a mileage basis for a 
day’s work. 

The distribution of nearly $1,000,000 
to its employes by a single manufactur- 
ing firm in Chicago, in percentages of 
profits which last year reached only 
about half that sum, is indicative of both 
the resources and disposition to share 
with labor an increasing proportion of 
the continued prosperity. The Em- 
ployers’ Association of Chicago claims 
a shortage of from 300,000 to 500,000 
laborers demanded by the work known 
to be in hand. It is said that agitation 
for less rigid restriction of immigration 
is sure to set in soon, if the supply of 
labor is not more commensurate with 
the demand. 


Big Enough To offset excessive claims 
Go Further for either the justice or the 
Around. —_ benevolence of these efforts 

to adjust wages to prices, we may cite 
the profits of at least one corporation 
as evidence that investors are not failing 
to get their full share of prosperity. 
The Pullman Company at its recent an- 
nual meeting, in addition to declaring its 
usual dividend of eight per cent., pre- 
sented to each holder of one hundred 
or more shares of its stock a bonus of 
thirty-six additional shares, valued on 
the market at $262 a share, worth, there- 
fore all told $9,432 to each recipient. 
This seems to have been the only way 
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of disbursing the $27,000,000 cash sur- 
plus, which has accumulated during the 
last eight years. 

The patrons of the Pullman cars have 
yet to learn that the porters are any less 
dependent upon their “tips” to reduce 
the shameful disparagement between the 
miserably low wages paid these faithful 
servants, and the exorbitant cost of their 
restaurant living, and excessively long 
hours of service. 

There is moreover a strong disposition 
upon the part of the public to demand 
from the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion an adjustment of the sleeping car 
rates to the cost and necessity of the 
accommodation they afford. Certainly 
no small part of the 454 per cent. profit 
which each share of the Pullman’s Com- 
pany’s stock is estimated to have re- 
ceived during the past eight years should 
have gone to redtice rates charged the 
public, and to raise the wages paid to 
hard-worked employes. The serio-comic 
claim of the company’s attorney that the 
rates on a Pullman car are not subject 
to revision by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, because it is “a hotel on 
wheels,” will hardly exempt the com- 
pany from being classed as a common 
carrier. The maintenance of exorbitantly 
high rates for what is no longer a 
luxury, but has become a necessity to 
the traveling public, seems all the more 
unjustifiable and intolerable since the 
company’s “melon” proves to have been 
such an overgrown monstrosity as to 
allow the distribution of such grotesquely 
huge slices to each shareholder. 


The twenty-sixth annual 
convention of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor 
recently held in Minneapolis brought 
forth several noteworthy things. The 
best summary of its discussions and 
actions may be expected in the Decem- 
ber number of The Federationist, pub- 
lished officially for the federation in 
Washington, D. C. This monthly gives 
the best survey of the whole field of 
American organized labor and should be 
read by those who would keep in touch 
with the labor movement. The annual ad- 
dress of President Gompers was worthy 


Labor’s 
Great 
Convention. 
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of the enthusiasm with which it was re- 
ceived, which is said to have been greater 
than that which ever greeted any other. It 
was characterized by strict adherence to 
the affairs with which the convention 
and its constituency had to do. While 
neither radical nor boastful, it firmly 
maintained the trade union view and 
policy with regard to legislation and in- 
dependent political action. Its claims 
for the achievements of trades unions 
were stated with moderation and reserve. 
Its protestation of loyalty to law every- 
where underlay whatever criticisms were 
lodged against alleged inequality and in- 
justice in its execution. Its pleas for 
international peace, for the congressional 
investigation into the condition of women 
and child workers in the United States, 
for the use of school rooms by labor 
unions in accordance with their growing 
desire to meet on premises where there 
is no sale of intoxicants, were effectively 
put forth in the interest of the common 
welfare. 

The secretary’s report of the growth in 
membership for the last nine years and 
the increase of organizations during the 
past year is of special interest, in view 
of the formidable hostility to organized 
labor which the unions have met in the 
period covered by the comparison. Dur- 
ing the year just closed, charters have 
been issued by the federation to six inter- 
national unions, four state federations, 
fifty-three central labor bodies, 176 local 
trade unions and 87 federal labor unions, 
a total of 317 for the year. There were 
affiliated with the federation on Septem- 
ber 30, 1906, II9 international unions, 
which included 27,500 constituent local 
unions, 36 state federations, 528 central 
labor bodies and 759 federated labor 
unions, 4,202 organizations all told. As 
each of the 149 organizations enrolled in 
the actual membership of the American 
Federation of Labor has the right to cast 
one vote for every 100 members for 
whom the per capita tax is paid into the 
international treasury, an approximate 
estimate may be made of the whole num- 

-ber of union members affiliated. The 
votes which could be legitimately passed 
at the last convention numbered 15,117, 
which therefore represented over a mil- 
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lion and a half members. This is regarded 
as a low estimate, however, for it is ad- 
mitted that to avoid turning over the per 
capita tax and assessments, many unions 
fail to report their full membership. 

The reports of the international secre- 
tary of the German trade unions, includ- 
ing the membership of labor organiza- 
tions in 13 countries abroad, and careful 
estimates of the number of organized 
working people in France and Belgium, 
roll up a total of 4,962,314 trade union- 
ists abroad, of whom 82,000 are women. 
Adding the American membership there 
are on this showing 6,476,000 men and 
women (at a low estimate) enrolled in 
the affiliated labor unions of the world. 
Their adherents of course number many 
millions more. 


British and An interesting comparison 
merican 
Wakos was drawn by way of con- 


Legislation. trast between the recent 


enactment by the British Parliament of 
amendments to the conspiracy and pro- 
tection of property act of 1875 and the 
tendency in the American Congress and 
state legislatures to increase rather than 
to mitigate the rigor of conspiracy laws 
and judicial injunctions. The parlia- 
mentary amendments completely annulled 
the famous Taff Vale decision of the 
House of Lords. They legalize peace- 
able picketing for purposes of persuasion 
and for giving and receiving information. 
They make no concerted action criminal 
unless it would be so if committed by a 
single person. Advice and persuasion re- 
sulting in breach of contract are no 
longer liable for action at law. Im- 
munity for union funds is secured by 
providing that no union shall be liable 
in damages for torts committed by officers 
or agents in its behalf, the liability rest- 
ing on the individual offenders only. 


Mr. Gompers’ review of 
the independent political 
action which he led trade 
unionists to take in several congressional 
districts wascautiousand conservative. He 
claimed for it a far-reaching educational 
value and thought “it impossible for an- 
other hostile or indifferent Congress to 
treat labor’s demands in the future as 
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they had been treated in the past.” While 
roundly declaring that “advantage will be 
taken of every opportunity which presents 
itself for trade unionists to exercise all 
their rights and functions as workers, as 
men, as citizens,” he strategically closed 
his political paragraph with this appeal 
for laying the main emphasis upon the 
possession and increase of the advantage 
unionists hold in the economic field: 


For after all is said and done, there is 
no escape from the conclusion that in all 
the activities in the life of the wage-earners, 
there is no effort within measuring distance 
so potent to accomplish tangible results in 
the material, economic, moral or social con- 
ditions as the great economic power of the 
trade union movement which recognizes the 
identity, the fraternity, the solidarity of 
labor. 


Early in the session two big straws 
were set afloat upon the currents of re- 
ports and resolutions which promised to 
show the parting of their ways and the 
direction in which they would flow. John 
Mitchell introduced to the convention, W. 
B. Wilson, the labor congressman-elect 
from Pennsylvania, who overturned a 
5,000 party majority and ran 7,500 ahead 
of his ticket. His election and the in- 
crease of the miners’ representatives in 
the legislature of Pennsylvania to fifteen 
members, was declared to be “merely the 
rumble, while the earthquake comes in 
1908.” Meanwhile the socialists, who it 
had been thought would not risk at this 
convention the overwhelming defeat 
which their resolutions had hitherto met, 
again threw down the gauntlet by pre- 
senting resolutions: 


that true labor politics can never be non- 
partisan, and must always be partisan to 
labor, and that only by uniting politically 
on class lines can the American proletariat 
compel recognition of its rights and finally 
secure the full product of labor to the work- 
ers. 


Organized The unexpected appear- 
Farmers at : 
the Federation ance of organized farmers 
of Labor. at the convention of the 
American Federation of Labor in. Minne- 
apolis, and the strength of a million 
members claimed for their organization 
sprang a surprise upon the country. ‘“The 
American Society of Equity’? was the 
somewhat veiled title of the union in 
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which farmers entered the economic 
arena three years ago. It claims to rep- 
resent a “Third Power” in the world’s 
industrial equation, of which labor and 
capital are too often regarded as the 
only factors. Reaching out from the 
start for the co-operation of farmers in 
all surplus producing lands, it planned 
from the beginning to be an interna- 
tional organization, with local unions in 
every township or small rural district. 
The object of the society was stated in 
brief to obtain profitable prices for farm 
products, by establishing and controlling 
modern methods of marketing agricul- 
tural produce. To reduce to a minimum 
the uncertainty regarding the prospects 
and harvesting of the crops, which baf- 
fles the farmer in planting and selling, 
and is the basis for gambling speculations 
in grain, every grower to be a crop re- 
porter for the National Union, the peri- 
odical of the society. It was hoped to 
build and maintain elevators, ware- 
houses, and cold storage stations in the 
principal market cities, so that farm pro- 
duce might be held for advantageous 
prices, and not be sold below a minimum, 
to be determined by the official board of 
the Society of Equity. 

A step in advance of this initial posi- 
tion of the farmer’s union was taken in 
the proposition they submitted to the 
American Federation of Labor. It was 
to establish direct trade relations be- 
tween organized producers on the farms 
and organized consumers in labor unions, 
and for this purpose “‘to establish agen- 
cies, exchanges, or other means of di- 
rectly meeting the producing classes, and 
receiving their products at first hand, 
that consumers may secure the necessities 
of life at equitable prices.” After in- 
cisive inquiries from the floor, the fed- 
eration voted to 


recommend to our members everywhere to 
demand the products of the farm, garden 
and orchard that bear the label of the farm- 
ers’ organization, as the farmers have as- 
sured us, they will do by products bearing 
the labels of our trade unions. In order to 
carry into effect this mutual understanding 
our local unions and city central bodies, - 
when called upon by the representatives of 
the farmers’ organization, shall appoint 
committees to co-operate with them in the 
effort to promote the demand for union la- 
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beled products. A fraternal interchange of 
delegates shall be continued between the 
trade unions and the farmers’ organization 
both in national and state conventions. 


This reciprocal regard for each other’s 
labels and the exchange of fraternal dele- 
gates may prove the first practical bond 
of union between organized labor and the 
organized farmers. It remains to be 
seen, however, how practicable is the ac- 
tual reciprocity. It will depend upon a 
great deal more thorough organization 
of the farmers than they have yet at- 
tained. Those interested in ascertaining 
the aims and methods of the society will 
find them portrayed in a readable vol- 
ume, The Third Power, by J. A. Everitt, 
president of the American Society of 
Equity, Indianapolis. But those within 
and without the organization who wish 
to study the thoroughly business-like 
trade or craft organization of farmers, 
which must underlie the economic suc- 
cess of their “union” for equity, should 
consult a more thorough-going volume, 
on The Organization of Agriculture. 
(E. P. Dutton and Co.) In it Edwin 
A. Pratt critically presents to British 
farmers the agricultural organization al- 
ready achieved in the various countries 
of the world, its relation to the trans- 
portation problem, and its need for such 
equipment as co-operative agricultural 
credit-banks. Differing as these books 
do, the latter devoted to the technical or- 
ganization of agriculture as a trade, and 
the former aiming at the control of the 
price and distribution of product by di- 
rect dealing with the consumers, and by 
defensive and offensive co-operation with 
those who will unite to protect and pro- 
mote each other’s union labels,—they are 
way marks of a real movement of the 
last and greatest class of producing la- 
borers to organize not so much them- 
selves as their industry, which is greater 


and richer than all other industries com- 
bined. 


For an Of especial interest to 
Organized 

2 Labor i eaders who have followed 
Jamestown. the comment in this de- 


_department during recent issues, is the 
resolution providing for an exhibit by 
organized labor at the Jamestown Ex- 
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position. The report is current at this 
writing that the resolution was passed 
by the convention. Undoubtedly a labor 
exhibit at a general exposition of this 
character would reach effectively 2 
number of people who could not be in- 
duced to attend a special exhibition of 
labor conditions. 

It should be mentioned, in this connec- 
tion, that not a little apprehension has 
arisen among earnest workers in the 
cause of international peace lest the 
Jamestown Exposition become too pre- 
dominately a military and naval spectacle. 
The attitude of organized labor on inter- 
national peace is well known and indeed 
indicated in a strong resolution reported 
to have been passed at Minneapolis. It 
in understood that some local labor or- 
ganizations condemned the Jamestown 
Exposition on this score. If, however, 
the American Federation has brought 
about unity of purpose among the trade 
unions throughout the country to make 
the exhibit at Jamestown thoroughly 
worth while, it should be the hope of 
every one interested in efforts to better 
working conditions that the labor ex- 
hibit be carried to a success. It should 
be just as earnestly desired that the ex- 
position prove less of a military and naval 
show than some people fear. To over- 
shadow the industrial, civic and _his- 
torical features by displays of military 
and naval pomp would be inharmonious 
with the spirit of the exhibitions along 
these lines of peaceful advance, as well 
as unfortunately misrepresentative of the 
true leadership which the people of this 
nation have shown in the great cause of 
world peace. 


Regulating Lhe question of applying 

Non-Resident child labor laws to non- 

Child-Labor. residents is being increas- 
inely agitated. A case in point is the 
attention given the matter by the state 
factory inspector of Ohio in an address 
before the state conference of charities 
and correction. Referring to adjacent 
states with less progressive statutes, he 
declared that Ohio should apply its laws 
just as strictly to the child who comes 
from outside to work as to the child 
whose home is there. 
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Illinois has recently! secured a convic- 
tion confirming the decision of a lower 
court in upholding this provision of the 
Illinois law. While the actual case con- 
cerned children brought in for theatrical 
purposes, there hung upon its decision 
the larger menace of the glass factories 
at East St. Louis and the labor they 
would be only too glad to secure from 
children living across the border line. 

State Factory Inspector Edgar T. 
Davies had encountered the theater 
managers in his policy of general prose- 
cution of all violations. Conviction in 
justice courts resulted about a year ago; 
the case just decided came before the 
criminal court after indictment by the 
Grand Jury. The defense asserted they 
could clear the defendant in a trial 
of ten days’ duration, but entered a 
plea of guilty on the ground that the 
defendant theatrical manager would be 
inconvenienced and lose by spending that 
amount of time in Chicago. The case 
goes to show the firm stand taken by 
the state of Illinois. The vigilance of 
the Illinois inspector has very greatly 
limited the appearance of children in 
theatrical productions, especially produc- 
tions of bad character. The case which has 
just resulted in conviction, however, arose 
from a play against which little or no ob- 
jection could be brought on moral 
grounds. The fact that public sentiment 
has upheld the factory inspector augurs 
well for continued support of the statute 
in its other provisions and affords basis 
for movements in favor of still more 
effective laws. 


ane The federation chose be- 
Bereee ead tween Mr. Gompers’ plan 

* of political action and the 
socialists’ resolution. The choice was 
made following the discussion of the pres- 
ident’s report, which lasted four hours 
and is said to have been the most spirited 
debate which the federation has had in 
years. President Gompers left the chair 
in order to take part in it. Victor Berger, 
of Milwaukee, the sharp-tongued repre- 
sentative of the socialists, returned to the 


attack as in former years. He ridiculed — 
the effort of the federation to defeat con- _ 
gressmen hostile to labor, and gave credit 
only to the miners for electing two of — 
their own number to Congress. His — 
charge that they would be under the lash 
of their party called out one of them, — 
Congressman-elect Wilson, who declared: a 


Neither as a trade unionist, nor as a Con- — 
gressman, will I be under the lash of any- 
one. I was elected as a Democrat, and will ~ 
go into the Democratic caucus. If I find 
that my colleagues do not intend to be just © 
to labor’s demand, I will walk out of that ~ 
caucus and act by myself. ‘ 


The proposition to form an independent ~ 
political party, it was declared, “would — 
get a corporal’s guard in Congress.” 
“Make the party in power responsible for 
legislation that you want. What the ~ 
politician fears is the silent independent 
voter that he cannot place his hand on.” 
The socialistic class war was roundly dis- © 
claimed in these unequivocal terms: 


We cannot rely on class hatred. It must ~ 
be cast out. We must fight for justice and 
equity. The trade union movement has 
done things, and we must not risk it by 
casting it on any political die. Na 


The report on President Gompers’ posi- _ i 
tion was supported by this argument: 


i 
t 
Never in the history of the republic has st 
the number of independent voters been as I 
large as it is to-day. We rejoice that this 7 
is so, and claim some of the credit for this 7 : 
condition. We nonconcur in the recommen- * 
dation that we join or indorse any political | 
party. Solidarity of our movement must ~ 
not be imperiled by allying ourselves with ~ 
any political party. We must have men of — 
all parties in our movement as we have men ~ 
of all creeds, and we disclaim any intention ~ 
of attempting to dictate to a man how he 
shall cast his ballot. In the struggle for © 
office, merely for the sake of the office, our 
movement should take no part. We are in- ~— 
terested in measures, not in the men elected 
to office. ; 


The endorsement and decision to con- 
tinue political activity on the lines laid — 
down by President Gompers was passed — 
by a vote which administered the most 
decisive defeat which the socialists ever 
suffered in the American Federation of 
Labor. 


Brees 


